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FROM OUR NOTEBOOK 


Notations about persons, places and things of interest 
to librarians and library trustees, jotted down by 
the staff of the Illinois State Library 








Springfield Town Meeting of the Air 
began its weekly radio forum in the Cen- 
tennial Auditorium September 26, with the 
subject “What Type of Medical Care 
Should Be Provided?” 

These public forums are sponsored by a 
voluntary association of Springfield citizens 
who desire to direct attention to public 
affairs by frank and free discussion of con- 
troversial topics. 

The meetings will be held weekly—one 
hour in length—open and free to all. The 
first half will be devoted to two or more 
speakers presenting the subject. The re- 
maining time will belong to the audience. 
Broadcasts will be over WCBS and WTAX. 

Both the Lincoln Library and the Illinois 
State Library are cooperating by providing 
reading lists in advance and making books 
and reference material available. 





A Council for Adult Education has been 
formed in Springfield to strengthen and 
extend work in that city. The council is 
made up of leaders of the various non- 
profit organizations already carrying on 
adult education work. Mr. Leslie E. 
Brown, newly appointed director of adult 
education at Lincoln Library, Springfield, 
with the cooperation of the council is at- 
tempting to coordinate the adult educa- 
tional programs which are being carried on 
independently by each agency. 

At the council office in the library, is 
being assembled complete data on all adult 
education activities in the city. A monthly 
calendar of education and cultural events 
is prepared by the council and circulated 
throughout the city. A catalog of all 
courses of study offered will be published 
later. 

John Toman branch of the Chicago Pub- 
lic Library began the ninth season of lec- 
tures Friday, Oct. 13. The subject was 
“Poland” and the speaker the editor of the 
Polish newspaper, Daily Zzoda. 








Due to an oversight, the July 
number of Illinois Libraries which 
was Statistics of the Libraries of 
Illinois, 1938, did not bear the issue 
number. This issue, bearing a green 
separate cover, is Volume 21, No. 7 
of Illinois Libraries. 











PERSONALS 


STEPHEN B. ApsiItT was elected president 
of the Pontiac Public Library Board of 
Trustees to succeed Dr. A. B. Morrow. 
Lois Farr was re-employed as librarian. 


Mrs. LaurA M. Carter of Streator has 
been appointed as librarian of the Filger 
Library, Minonk. 


DoroTHY FRAZEE, an assistant in the 
Carthage Public Library, has been chosen 
for the position of acting librarian in the 
Carthage Public Library during the leave 
of absence of Eva Swain. 


FERN GARRETT has been promoted to 
chief of the Reference Department of the 
Illinois State Library following the resigna- 
tion of Mrs. Mae (Hessler) Lacy. 


VERA GRIESBAUM began work Oct. 2 at 
the W. P. A. library at Breese. She suc- 
ceeds Stella McGee as librarian. 


RALPH E. McCoy has been appointed to 
the staff of the Illinois State Library to 
edit publications including the monthly 
Illinois Libraries. Mr. McCoy is a gradu- 
ate of the University of Illinois Library 
School. 


ELLA MOosIMANN, librarian of the Filger 
Library, Minonk, has resigned her position 
to go to Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minn., to 
take postgraduate work in physical therapy. 


ROBERT M. Orr, recently in the Richard 
branch of the Detroit Public Library, has 
returned to the Lincoln Library, Spring- 
field, for the winter, and will be in charge 
of the Thursday and Saturday stations of 
the traveling branches which will visit 
factories. 


E. MARGARET PATTON, a_ graduate of 
Kansas University and of the University of 
Illinois Library School, has been appointed 
as librarian of the Louis E. Latzer Me- 
morial Library, Highland. 


MARGARET RINGIER, who was appointed 


librarian of the Free Public Library, 
Quincy, in 1902, died last month. Mrs. 
Eleanor Manning, formerly librarian of 


Webster Groves, Mo., has been elected to 
succeed Miss Ringier. 


AGNES ROBINSON, who was appointed 
librarian of the Matson Public Library at 
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Princeton in 1898, retired this fall. 
Dorothy Busch, first assistant in the 
library, was elected to succeed Miss 
Robinson. 


FANNY SNYDER, for 28 years librarian of 
the Peru Public Library, completed her 
duties as full time librarian the last of 
September. Evelyn Ball, assistant libra- 
rian since 1934 will become Miss Snyder’s 
successor. Miss Snyder will continue to 
serve on a part time schedule. 


E. M. STOTLAR was re-elected as presi- 
dent of the Marion Carnegie Library 
Board, Oct. 2. 


Eva SwaAInN, librarian of the Carthage 
Public Library for several years, has asked 
for a leave of absence, due to her mother’s 
ill health. 


CecIL WHITE, who was formerly in 
charge of the library units in the old 
W. P. A. District No. 2, has been made 
State-Wide Superintendent of the W. P. A. 


Library Project. 





The 


Washington, 
D. C., announces that Rear Admiral Rich- 
ard E. Byrd has presented to the archives 
about 380,000 feet of motion picture film 
portraying rather fully his two Antarctic 
expeditions and less extensively his North 
Pole exploration and trans-Atlantic flight. 


National Archives, 





Publishers’ Weekly for Sept. 30 presents 
an inside story of the mechanics of getting 
out the weekly Herald Tribune Books. 
This article will give librarians some pic- 
ture of the publication and the people who 
make it. (p. 1338-47) 





Barbara Burr Hubbs of Herrin, Ill. and 
formerly of the staff of the Illinois State 
Library, Springfield, is the author of a his- 
tory of Williamson County, which was 
published for the Williamson County Cen- 
tennial observed this fall. “Pioneer Folks 
and Places” is the title and it is published 
by the Egyption Publications, inc., Herrin, 
Ill. 








SERIES OF BOOKS 


Checked by Ruth Mills 








FOUNDATION FOR THE BLIND 


LENDE, HELGA, ed. What of the blind? 
New York. American Foundation for the 
Blind, Inc. 1938. 214p. 


“A survey of the development and scope 
of present-day work with the blind.” The 
purpose of this book is to gather together 
in a single volume the experiences and 
opinions of leaders in the various phases of 
work with the blind. The survey takes up 
causes and prevention of blindness, the 
blind pre-school child, psychology of the 
blind, social adjustment, reading and recre- 
ation. It is not only instructive to the 
worker in this field, but interesting and in- 
formative to the layman as well. Many of 
the case studies cited are inspirational. At 
the end of each chapter is a short bibliog- 
raphy. “This publication takes its place 
with the ‘indispensables’ on a_ social 
worker’s bookshelf.” 


AMERICAN 


AMERICAN GUIDE SERIES 


A guide to Alaska, last 
New York. Macmil- 
illus. (Federal 


Co._sy, MERLE. 
American frontier. 
lan. 1939. 427p. maps, 
Writers’ Project) 


This is a complete and official guide to 
Alaska: how to get there and what to see 
and something of historical background and 
natural resources. The information was 
collected first hand from people who live 
there and is sponsored by the Governor of 
Alaska. It is interesting to the traveler 
who experiences snow storms, mountain 
trips, boat rides in his armchair and also 


has much useful information for the 
traveler who leaves his armchair. 
THE PEOPLE’s LIBRARY 

The purpose of this series was inspired 


by James H. Robinson in his Humanizing 
of Knowledge. He sought to bring to the 
general reader serious and_ specialized 
knowledge written in a popular style in 
books priced within their reach. Charles 
A. Beard is chairman of the committee and 
Macmillan is publisher. They use as a 
basis for their series the research work of 
the Readability Laboratory at Teachers 
College, Columbia University. The first 
six volumes show the scope of the series: 
Let me think, H. A. Overstreet; Which 
way America?, Lyman Bryson; Here comes 
labor, Chester M. Wright; Who are these 
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Paul B. Sears; Attractive 


Americans?, 
home, Lydia Powel; and They worked for 
a better world, Allen Seager. 


RELATIONS OF CANADA AND UNITED STATES 


SERIES 

Lower, A. R. M. North American 
assault on the Canadian forest. New 
Haven, Conn. Yale Univ. press. 1938. 


377p. maps. 

This history of the lumber industry in 
Canada in relation to the United States 
“occupies a strategic place in the series in 
the economic, social, and political history 
of Canada.” Since lumber is one of the 
basic industries, its significance in the 
growth of the United States is apparent in 
the development of transportation and 
building, and also world markets. It is a 
much larger subject than merely the his- 
tory of lumbering in North America. Maps, 
tables and bibliography make this book 
more useful. 


STUDIES IN THE SOCIAL SIGNIFICANCE OF 
ADULT EDUCATION IN U. S. 

HuMBLE, MARION. Rural America reads, 
a study in rural library service. American 
Association for Adult Education. 1938. 
101p. 


“This book is one of a series of adult 
education in the United States to be issued 
by the Association over a five-year period.” 
It considers the resources of the rural 
library, methods of interesting readers, 
book selection, etc. It gives interesting ex- 
periences in extension work in various 
states in methods of arousing public in- 
terest, club work, radio, special services to 
schools. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY FUND 


STEWART, PAUL W. Does distribution 
cost too much? New York. Twentieth 
Cent. Fund. 1939. 403p. 


The object of this recent survey by the 
Committee on Distribution was to find how 
our system actually works, how to make it 
more efficient in methods, and how to cut 
costs of operation. This was not done from 
the viewpoint of any one political or eco- 
nomic group but from the viewpoint of the 
general public. Are the costs of placing 
goods at the disposal of the consumer 
necessary? Why has efficiency in produc- 
tion been greater than in distribution? 
Questions such as these are discussed and 
solutions sought. There are many tables 
and charts that aid in clarifying the text. 








REGIONAL AREA SERVICE 


As announced and developed by Charlotte Ryan 








LIBRARY CENTERS 


Approval has been given for the opening 
of a W. P. A. library center at Macedonia, 
partly in Hamilton and partly in Franklin 
County, under Katherine Hyatt, District 5. 

The N. Y. A. reading center at Williams- 
field in Knox County has been trans- 
ferred to the direction of W. P. A. by 
mutual agreement between Miss Waterman 
and Miss Snyder. 

Official approval has been given for the 
opening of a W. P. A. library center in 
Pulaski, Pulaski County, under Katherine 
Hyatt, in District 5. 

Notice has been received that the 
W. P. A. library centers at Grand Chain 
and Villa Ridge, Pulaski County, have 
been closed, since the only workers avail- 
able were lost under the 18-months clause. 


Milner Library, Normal 


The new library building at the Illinois 
State Normal University has been named 
the Milner Library in honor of Miss Ange 
Vernon Milner, the  ffirst university 
librarian. 


Miss Milner joined the Illinois State 
Normal University staff in January, 1890, 
and served as head librarian until her 
death in 1928. The new library is to be 
dedicated at commencement services in 
1940. 


Bellwood Public Library Has a Float in 
the Community Day Parade 


On August 27, the public spirited citizens 
of the village of Bellwood promoted a 
Community Day. An outstanding feature 
was the parade which gave us an excellent 
opportunity to publicize the library. 

A small trailer was loaned by one of our 
loyal patrons. We transformed this into a 
float, using laths to build a frame work of 
steps leading from the base of the trailer 
to the center, terminating into a platform. 
This was covered with unbleached muslin 
and draped with green percale. A large 
book, entitled “The History of Bellwood 
Public Library,” 4’ x 2%’ and constructed 
of laths covered with black and green oil- 
cloth, was placed upon the _ platform. 
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Muslin, penciled in black, was _ stretched 
across the top and down the front to give 


the appearance of pages. Between the 
drapes of green percale were dates repre- 
senting each year since the organization of 
the library, with the number of volumes at 
the opening of the library in 1932, and the 
present number of volumes. 

Eight children, representing books, 
marched behind the float, four dressed as 
books and four in costumes to portray the 
outstanding character in each book. These 
books were made of bright colored percale 
and the costumes were loaned by patrons. 





The total cost was $6.41. This, we felt, 
was well spent as it introduced the library 
to nearly every citizen in our community in 
a new manner and made them realize that 
the library is a live and active institution 
in the village. 

Lots M. ZEARING, librarian 
Bellwood Public Library. 





Patients at the Moore Hospital, Benton, 
Ill., are now being provided three days a 
week with book messenger service. This is 
furnished by the Benton Public Library in 
cooperation with the N. Y. A. 








THE ARCHIVES OF ILLINOIS 


Collected by Margaret C. Norton 








Problems Of Archives Classification 


By Paut LEWINSON, The National 
Archives 


American practice has, out of long ex- 
perience, established the basic significance 
of library classification. Many schemes 
and techniques of library classification, and 
various administrative forms for carrying 
out these techniques, are used, but the 
underlying definition is generally accepted. 

Library classification is the assignment of 
a book to its place in some predetermined 
logical scheme of subject matter, and the 
assignment to such a book of a subject 
matter symbol representing its place in the 
scheme. The function of library classifica- 
tion is twofold. First, it determines where 
a book shall be physically shelved, not only 
so that it may be found, but so that it 
shall, for the convenience of readers, be 
found in proximity to other similar books 
in association with which, presumably, it 
will often be used. Second, by the use of 
subject matter symbols, it provides a handy 
record device useful in the making of 
catalog cards, the making and filling of 
calls for books, etc. 

Library classification work is based on 
three elements: 


1. A predetermined logical scheme of 
subject matter and a system of sym- 
bols representing the elements of the 
scheme. 

2. The physical arrangement of material 
in accordance with this scheme. 

3. The finding of material by means of 
this scheme and of the physical 
arrangement based on it. 


It will be noted at once that the second of 
these elements runs counter both to 


archival theory and to the practical con- 
ditions of archival work. The physical 
arrangement of archival material is gov- 
erned theoretically by the principle of 
provenance. Practically, it is governed by 
the fact that the most important users of 
archives are, first, the agencies of origin, 
and, second, other agencies of government; 
and by the further fact that arrangement 
of archives by agency of origin provides 
the least arbitrary or artificial form of 
arrangement and the most widely known 
symbolism for general content. Last but 
not least, this is the minimum condition 
upon which agencies of origin will usually 
surrender their records. 


Not Viable Concept 


Therefore, the physical arrangement of 
material in accordance with a_prede- 
termined logical scheme of subject matter 
is not a viable concept or technique in 
archival economy. It must also be true, 
then, that “the finding of material by 
means of this scheme and of the physical 
arrangement based on it” is equally not a 
viable concept or technique in archival 
economy. 

With its two practical consequences thus 
eliminated, element 1 of our premise ob- 
viously requires careful scrutiny. 

What, in general terms, actually happens 
to bodies of archives, as they are assimil- 
ated into an archives establishment, is the 
giving them of names and local habita- 
tions. 

In many cases, the matter of naming and 
placing collections that have been received 
is simple. Records are received from a 
given department of government, they are 
transferred under an adequately descrip- 
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tive title, and they come in good order. 
Other cases are somewhat less clear. But 
always the activities engaged in are de- 
terminations of objective fact, not applica- 
tions of an intellectual scheme. 

Now the question is, are these activities 
classifications? The answer must be in the 
negative, if we apply the formula hitherto 
employed, that is, the assignment of records 
to a place in “a predetermined logical 
scheme of subject matter” and their iden- 
tification by “a system of symbols repre- 
senting the elements of the scheme.” 

There is, therefore, a choice: either this 
type of activity is not to be regarded as 
classification, or we must redefine classifi- 
cation for archival purposes in a fashion 
which entirely rejects any analogy with li- 
brary terminology—which, indeed, departs 
even from dictionary definition. 


New Definition Offered 


A new definition of archives classifica- 
tion, to cover descriptive and identifying 
activities, might run as follows: The ob- 
jective determination, by the appropriate 
techniques of legal and historical research 
(when necessary), of the agency of origin 
and agency or agencies of custody of a 
group of records; and the similar determin- 
ation of the functional types of records 
represented in the collection, and their 
boundaries, temporally, geographically or 
otherwise objectively delimited. 

The new definition is a lengthy one, and 
the process it describes is intensive. 

Classification of the library type is an 
exercise in taxonomy. Under it, the ques- 
tion asked is not “What is this item?” but 
rather “What kind of item shall we call 
this?” In the archival procedure outlined 
above, only the first question is asked. 


Qualifications of a Classifier 


The archives classifier who operates the 
intensive scheme defined above must, in 
contrast, have at his command a compre- 
hensive range of techniques and facilities. 
Most obviously, he must have the temper- 
ment and training of a historian, for in the 
most general terms, his work is that of 
piecing together the historical evidence 
which identifies individual records, groups 
of records and record-producing agencies. 
His knowledge about his records must ap- 
proach that of the responsible officials who 
created and used them, for only intimate 
acquaintance can assure the accuracy of his 
description of subject matter and organi- 
zation. 

In short, taxonomic, library-type classi- 
fication is a generalized and extensive func- 
tion, having very little technique in com- 
mon with other library functions. Descrip- 
tive, archival classification (if we elect to 
use the term) is highly specialized and in- 
tensive, and its research techniques have 
much in common with those which must 


be performed for custodial and reference 
functions as well. 

Thus far, we have raised only one ques- 
tion: Which of two definitions of classi- 
fications shall we accept for purposes of 
archival economy, and what are the im- 
plications of each? 


Centralization or Decentralization 


Now we may raise another: If we accept 
the new, intensive, descriptive formula, 
how shall we implement it in archival or- 
ganization in view of its scope—by cen- 
tralization in a classification unit or by 
decentralization throughout the agency 
centers of an archives establishment? 

For centralization, it can be argued that 
uniformity may thereby be better secured. 
But in the nature of the case, there can be 
little uniformity among the descriptions of 
records produced by widely differing gov- 
ernmental agencies. 

For decentralization, it can be argued 
that the objective determinations required 
are then made by the agency centers which 
are in constant contact with the respective 
collections and which are required to make 
these determinations in any case for other 
purposes. 

But since we are dealing here so much 
with the hypothetical, we may leave this 
question unanswered—the more so, since 
the answer must depend, logical and 
theoretical considerations notwithstanding, 
on such objective factors as the size, scope 
and complexity of a given archives estab- 
lishment. 

One further point should still be raised. 
Can any _ generally applicable ‘‘prede- 
termined logical scheme of subject matter” 
be devised for archives and would any pur- 
pose be served thereby? 


Experiments suggest that the answer may 
be in the affirmative. One of the earliest 
functions which devolves upon an archives 
center having custody of records is to 
identify the collections which it holds, to 
determine the intermediate (subagency) 
record group in the collections and to de- 
fine the minimum record groups (perhaps 
to be called series) thereunder. This is a 
continuing function, always looking towards 
more exact and more descriptive identifica- 
tion. This activity is not carried on solely 
as an end in itself, but produces papers 
descriptive of “series,’”’ and lists of series. 
These papers in turn record the identifica- 
tions which have been made and make 
them available for further uses. They may 
be regarded as one of the keys to reference 
service. They may provide the material on 
which published descriptions of archives 
may be based and from which catalogue 
data may be drawn, etc. 

All these and other uses of descriptive 
papers and lists of “series” might well be 
facilitated if instead of taking a random 
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form (based, for example on the physical 
sequence of “series’?) they were arranged 
by type-names—if they were, in short, in a 
certain sense of the word at least, “classi- 
fied.” 


Inclusive System of Rubrics 


The problem then is to set up an in- 
clusive system of rubrics under which all 
types of papers resulting from the work of 
all record-producing agencies of govern 
ment may be subsumed. 

In an experimental way, the following 
ten type-names may be worth considering: 


1. Finding Media. 


2. Correspondence Files (“general cor- 
respondence files” where the agency 
of origin has set up a classified filing 
scheme, by subjects, into which all 
correspondence is put. 


3. Subject Files (general files including 
many or all types of records created 
by an agency, which were bound into 
a single “fonds” by the agency 
creating them, according to some 
filing scheme of its own. 


4. Administrative Files (matter setting 
up procedures, general and special 
orders, organization charts, instruc- 
tions, et sim) 


5. Personnel Records (applications for 
jobs, appointments, pay rolls, leave 
cards, severance notices, compensa- 
tion matters, efficiency records, et 
sim) 

6. Fiscal Records (budgets, allotments, 
accounts, vouchers, et sim) 


“I 


Property Records (furniture, sup- 
plies, rental of quarters, transfer of 
property to field agencies, bids, esti- 
mates, proposals, et sim) 


8. Research material (schedules, agents’ 
instructions, tabulations and work 
sheets, reports, MSS, proofs, et sim, 
where the object of the research was 
scholarly, informational, promotional, 
etc., but had no specific bearing on 
operations). 


9. Operational Files (records of the 
work done by the agency in the 
course of performing its specific 
functions, in the form of work done 
upon material things or for or to 
persons not in the service). 


If some such scheme should commend it- 
self to the archives profession, to work it 
out—not only in respect to main headings 
of the above type, but to possible subdi- 
visions—will be a task worthy of our best 
efforts. The practical problems, however, 
will be many. 


THE ARRANGING AND STORING OF 
MANUSCRIPTS 


Many a public library has, perhaps, a 
small amount of archival or manuscript 
material entrusted to its care. With all the 
demands upon the time of public librarians 
in circulation, reference, and cataloging 
departments, one is likely to stow away 
these little used records with the hope that 
requests for any of the information they 
contain may be few. But there is always a 
day of reckoning, and then how the dust 
flies as one seeks to find the elusive bit of 
information! 

Proper storage of the material is essen- 
tial if the records are to be preserved. In- 
dexing and cataloging can wait, but records 
destroyed through carelessness are for- 
ever lost. And some sort of arrangement 
must be followed if any kind of order is to 
be maintained and records found when 
needed. 


Official Groupings Preserved 


If the documents are of an _ official 
nature, the original grouping must be pre- 
served. Faulty as it may seem, official 
papers usually are received in an arrange- 
ment born of administrative necessity, and 
this order must be preserved to show a 
correct picture of the work of the 
department. 

This does not mean, of course, that the 
papers should not be handled. They 
should be unfolded and stored flat in suit- 
able containers. Where the papers are in 
good condition, the vertical filing of papers 
in manila folders is satisfactory. If only a 
few are filed in each folder and the folders 
stored in steel filing cases with good com- 
pressors to keep them strictly upright, this 
certainly offers the most convenient method 
for quick reference. But where the papers 
are very fragile or in bad condition, hori- 
zontal filing alone can be recommended. 


Horizontal Storing 


Many manuscript collections and all the 
records in the National Archives are stored 
in a horizontal position. Nothing is more 
detrimental to documents than to be 
loosely stored in a vertical file. The papers 
will bend, slide down and be irreparably 
damaged. A very inexpensive method of 
storing papers flat is in packages of from 
an inch to an inch and a half in thickness 
in double folders of manila paper. This 
method is recommended by the Library of 
Congress. These folders should be cut to 
the size approximating the usual folio 
sheet of manuscript, about 17 by 13% 
inches, and folded to fit the thickness of 
the package. The manuscripts are placed 
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in one folder and the other folder placed 
around so as to close the open side, then 
tied with broad tape. The packages are 
still open on the ends but the amount of 
dust that can get in is negligible. The ad- 
vantage of this method is its inexpensive- 
ness. The disadvantages are easily seen. 
Use of the papers destroys the protective 
quality of the folder and renders it un- 
sightly, the manuscripts become  disar- 
ranged and as the packages must be laid 
flat and never more than three to a pile 
there is a waste of shelf room. A step for- 
ward is to have the portfolios made of stiff 
cheap tar or clay board with stiff backs 
hinged with binders’ cloth of approximately 
the same dimensions as the manila folders. 
Still better is to have this portfolio in a 
slide box of the same material. For more 
detailed instructions and illustrations of 
these methods one should get the Library 
of Congress pamphlet, “Notes on the care, 
cataloguing, calendaring and arranging of 
manuscripts,” 3d ed. by J. C. Fitzpatrick. 
This may be obtained from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, D. C., 
for a small charge. When time permits, 
the librarian might also follow his sugges- 
tions for cataloging the collection. 

One of the most recent publications on 
manuscript care is published by the Minne- 
sota Historical Society. It is entitled “The 
Care and Cataloguing of Manuscripts as 
Practiced by the Minnesota Historical So- 
ciety,” by Grace Lee Nute. Where steel 
vertical file cabinets are not possible, be- 
cause of their cost, the practice of the Min- 
nesota Historical Society can be recom- 
mended. Most of their manuscripts are 
filed in manila folders which in turn are 
filed in boxes. This practice was followed 
by the Archives Division of the Illinois 
State Library until the new Archives build- 
ing with its steel filing equipment was 
occupied. 


Filing in Boxes 

Standard correspondence size manila 
folders measure 115% by 9% inches. File 
boxes should be purchased to accommodate 
these sizes. In width, or thickness, the 
boxes formerly used in the Archives Divi- 
sion measured 3% inches in width. For 
detailed descriptions of the use of these 
boxes and photographic illustrations of 
manuscripts filed in them one should ob- 
tain the publication on the care and 
cataloging of manuscripts published by the 
Minnesota Historical Society. The boxes 
have a hinged lid which, when closed, 
makes the contents dustproof; when open, 
due to the triangular construction of the 
lid, the contents are readily visible. A 
metal clip on one end of the box is shaped 
to hold a subject or contents card. Be- 
neath the card is a metal ring to pull the 
box from the shelf. 

Where such boxes are used and the 
papers filed vertically, care must be taken 
to fill each box firmly so that there is no 
bending or sagging of folders and manu- 
scripts. Filing in boxes, or steel vertical 
file cabinets is easy and convenient, but, 
as has been said before, very fragile or 
rare papers should be stored horizontally. 
If the papers are sufficiently rare to war- 
rant the expense, they should be mounted 
and bound in volumes. 

These are only a few suggestions, offered 
in the hope that librarians and custodians 
of documentary material may find time to 
store such records well, awaiting the day 
when more detailed indexing may make 
their contents readily available. And the 
two publications mentioned here should be 
in all libraries where there is any work to 
be done with manuscripts. 


By S. AMBROSE WETHERBEE, 


Document Archivist 
Illinois State Library. 








Art Collections and Exhibits 


Reported by Eliza B. Foster 








A SURVEY OF LIVING AMERICAN 
ART 


The appeal of the picture, and works of 
art generally, is almost universal; and, in 
spite of all that critics and writers have 
said on the subject, the nature of this ap- 
peal still remains intangible and unde- 
finable. There is hardly a home that does 
not have pictures on its walls and hardly 
a householder who will not, if necessary, 
resort to the simple expedient of clipping 


a picture from somewhere—be it magazine, 
calendar, or chocolate box cover—in order 
to enliven and add color to his home. On 
the other hand, people who feel that they 
cannot afford original works of art will 
spend as much as twenty to thirty dollars 
on mediocre and sometimes worthless re- 
productions of paintings or “original’’ etch- 
ings. For the same price, it is actually 
possible to buy two, or three, or five re- 
productions of infinitely more _ esthetic 
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worth and which are, incidentally, far bet- 
ter reproduced. This does not include in- 
stances where it is actuaily possible to buy 
original paintings and prints, as when an 
exquisite etching by Picasso appeared on 
the market for only $15, not to mention 
the desirable items produced by some of 
our contemporary American artists. 

In 1933 Charles Boni, whose success in 
establishing the Modern Library (classics 
modern in spirit) had added to his fame 
in the publishing world, began a survey 
of prints in the United States. He found 
that reproductions by contemporary Ameri- 
can painters were practically nonexistent, 
although the market for French paintings 
in reproduction as done in Europe was 
brisk. 

Print-Makers in Europe 


The fact that the able print-makers had 
remained in Europe was in some degree 
responsible for this shadow on American 
art appreciation. In February 1936 Boni 
with seven rich art-lovers (a combination 
one might wish more prevalent) incorpo- 
rated to sell American painting to Ameri- 
cans through a mail order catalog. 

In this venture schools, colleges, univer- 
sities, libraries and art museums were 
sponsors of four collections of twelve prints 
to be sent out four times a year. To re- 
ceive membership privileges it was neces- 
sary to buy as few as two prints a year in 
the beginning, at a cost of only $5.00 a 
print—a price unprecedented for prints of 
so fine a quality. 

Max Jaffe of Vienna was commissioned 
to make these prints by his collotype pro- 
cess, from the original paintings which were 
sent to him there. Satisfaction with only 
the best in reproductions seemed assured 
when paintings aggregating a value of 
$100,000 were sent to Europe and back 
again, followed by prints that the artists 
themselves said looked exactly like the 
originals. 

Only 25 cents of the purchase price was 
received in royalty by the artist, but this 
plan enabled a greater number to enjoy 
the collection than if the price had been 
higher. The first group of twelve was 
hampered by the skepticism of museums 
and individuals who were unwilling to risk 
originals for what seemed to them an ex- 
periment. This objection was of course 
overcome with the success of the project. 


Success Assured 


When 400 colleges and museums had 
subscribed enthusiastically to this service 
for a year, its success was assured. New 
technical developments of reproduction im- 
proved facsimiles to a degree unhoped for 
in the first draft of this project. 

In May 1938 a new offer was made for 
subscribers: An opportunity to obtain two 
prints a month for $2.50 (size 17 x 20 


inches or nearly so) was given earlier sub- 
scribers. At this price, collectors of repro- 
ductions, whether school, museum or li- 
brary, were able to add prints of museum 
quality, that would formerly have been as 
much as $50, had they even been pub- 
lished. A new impetus to the American 
school of painting should result from an 
interest that has proved so widespread. 

American art is undoubtedly still in its 
soul-searching stage. It has not completely 
found and asserted itself, but is still in the 
throes of achieving a satisfactory synthesis. 
Consequently, American art and artists are 
a little self-conscious. No one can predict 
the final standing of these artists and their 
work. Some of it as represented in this 
collection is very good. Certainly, much 
of it is not great when compared with the 
achievements’ of the masters of the past. 
Some of it is mediocre, even when com- 
pared with other contemporary work. But 
this is not the issue. These artists are 
striving to follow in the main stream of 
artistic tradition. History will judge the 
degree of success or failure which attended 
their efforts. It is sufficient for us to know 
that these men have striven to their ut- 
most to give fullest expression to the 
thoughts, feelings and imagination which 
inspired their artistic endeavors. 

From their work as represented in the 
Living American Art collection, we may 
observe their progress and at the same 
time cultivate our own tastes to make us 
receptive to good art. It is almost a 
truism that the production of good art is a 
corollary of the appreciation and sympa- 
thetic interest of that art. For, while it is 
true that in isolated instances great works 
of art have been produced without regard 
to public approbation, no great and ex- 
tended period of art has existed that has 
not had the encouragement and admiration 
of an enlightened and critical audience. 
So, in our own case, we cannot have a 
truly great art until we can come to know 
and expect great art. 


Analysis of Collection 


That is perhaps where this collection has 
its greatest value for the library. Many 
of the examples are outstanding. Who is 
there, possessing the slighest feeling for 
form and color, who would not want to 
have Alexander Brook’s ‘‘Sentinels” in his 
home? With its rich coloring and striking 
originality it compares very favorably with 
other important still life canvases already 
existent. The semi-abstraction, “Central 
Park” by George Grosz, is an impressive 
thing, the intensity and purity of its colors 
contributing to make it a startling and 
beautiful picture. The “Autumn Leaves” 
of Georgia O’Keeffe portrays in essence all 
the magic and color of autumn and which, 
because of its abstract rendering, would 
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make such a charming decoration for the 
modern home. There is Demuth’s “Calla 
Lillies,” fragile but forceful, which even 
in reproduction retains most of the delicacy 
of the original. So, too, with Joseph 
Stella’s lyrical “Voice of the Nightingale.” 
A number of the others, while too many 
to mention, are sure to possess some quality 
or character that would appeal to a person 
of taste and judgment. Among these may 
be mentioned portraits by Isabel Bishop, 
Yasuo Kuniyoshi, Henry Varnum Poor, 
John Carroll, Maurice Sterne; landscapes 
by Louis Bouche, William Glackens, Wil- 
liam Zorach; and seascapes by Peter 
Blume, Joseph De Martini and Bruce Mit- 
chell. Others, like John Steuart Curry, 
Arthur Dove, Henry Lee McFee, John 
Marin, Kenneth Hayes Miller, John Sloan, 
and William Gropper are represented by a 
miscellaney of examples from still life to 
circuses, from abstractions to interiors. 

The series of 60 reproductions published 
to date by the Living American Art, Inc., 
is contained in the Picture Collection of 
the Illinois State Library. 


Written jointly by 
EL1Iza B. FOSTER AND 
CARL GIGANTI. 


NEW BOOKS ON ART IN THE 
ILLINOIS STATE 


LIBRARY 
CARLYLE, PAUL. Learning to letter. Mc- 
Graw-Hill. 1939. 
Lee, K. D. Adventuring in art. Appleton. 


1939. A book for high school art classes 
or young art students, stressing a prac- 
tical application of the arts. 

MOoHOoLy-NacGy, LApIsSLAuS. New vision. 
Norton. 1939. rev. ed. A revised edition 
of a 1932 book that may be too technical 
for some, but that is the conception of 
the Bauhaus school “design for living.” 

N. Y. METROPOLITAN MusSEUM OF ART. 
Life in America. Special loan exhibition 
of paintings held during the period of the 
New York World’s Fair. Museum. 1939. 

SELLERS, C. C. Artist of the revolution; 
early life of Charles W. Peale. Feather 
and Good. 1939. A _ biography more 
than an art criticism. 

STEIN, GERTRUDE. Picasso. Scribner. 1939. 
An explanation in inimitable Stein of 
Picasso’s life and painting. 

WINsLOow, LEON L. Integrated school art 
program. McGraw-Hill. 1939. 

A well documented correlation of the arts 
in the schools. 








ADULT EDUCATION AND 
READERS’ ADVISORY SERVICE 


Directed by Jessie Jenks and Willard Dennis 








“CHARTING THE COURSE FOR 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION” 


The Citizens School Committee of Chi- 
cago sponsored a city wide conference on 
October 28, 1938, out of which came a pub- 
lication, “Charting the Course for Voca- 
tional Education,” and a continuing pro- 
gram for Chicago. This committee was 
made up of men and women representing 
the industrial, vocational, charitable, busi- 
ness, educational, and labor organizations 
and institutions, also the district and state 
directors of the educational programs of the 
W. P. A. and N. Y. A. 

The leaders, who prepared most stimu- 
lating papers and presented them to the 
conference, showed very clearly the place 
vocational education should hold in a pub- 
lic school system. There was a general 
agreement of opinion for a program that 
should include (1) a rounded development 
in industrial arts for all youth regardless of 
their future education or occupation; (2) 
an education, preparatory for college and 


professional schools, including academic 
and technical high schools; (3) vocational 
training for those who do not go beyond 
high school and seek to be prepared for 
definite occupations as they become avail- 
able; (4) continued education, which will 
enlarge their civic and vocational abilities, 
for youth and adults, who have gone to 
work; (5) cooperation in the training of 
apprentices for skilled trades, which will 
correlate with the practical training ob- 
tained on the job by the apprentice; (6) 
vocational guidance to help students look 
forward so that they may get the greatest 
amount of good from the schools in prep- 
aration for life’s work; and (7) training of 
workers in service by commercial and in- 
dustrial establishments, either independ- 
ently or in cooperation with the educational 
system. 

Since the conference was not concerned 
with those who go to college, its purpose 
was definitely to consider the training of 
the vast majority of youth on or below the 
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high school level within the public school 
system. “The major emphasis was to find 
out how far specialized training could go in 
the program of preparation of youth who 
enter into employment at the close of the 
high school or before.” The popular 
opinion was that the public school can train 
boys and girls so that they can go out pre- 
pared for some job. The idea clearly 
brought out in the conference was that 
there should be the broadest possible train- 
ing in industrial and practical arts, includ- 
ing home economics in the elementary 
schools, as a part of a well rounded educa- 
tion for all youth. There should be ade- 
quate educational and vocational guidance 
to help youth so that, as they go along 
through public school, they will be directed 
into the preparation for work that is suit- 
able to their talents and aptitudes. 

Any vocational education program, which 
is planned to develop the fullest capacities 
of the individual and to enable him to 
adapt himself to varied sets of circum- 
stances, should take into consideration the 
usefulness and need of library facilities, 
and the services and counsel of librarians 
not only in public schools but in public 
libraries and in higher institutions. 





THE FINLEY COLLECTION ON HIS- 
TORY OF THE NORTHWEST 


The Finley collection of 5,000 books, 
maps and papers in Knox College Library, 
Galesburg, on the history and romance of 
the Northwest, or the great Mississippi 
Valley, is the material evidence of the in- 
terest taken by John H. Finley, now presi- 
dent of the American Association of Adult 
Education, in an assignment made by his 
English teacher when he was a college 
freshman at this same institution. 

His assignment was to read and write a 
report on Parkman’s “Oregon Trail.” He 
had never heard of Parkman but he be- 
came so much interested in the book that 
he read everything by him that he could 
find, though not required to do so. This 
was the beginning of Finley’s absorbing in- 
terest in the history of the great Missis- 
sippi Valley, which, for over half a century, 
was to take him in his reading and travels 
to all the water-paths of Canada, up the 
Saguenay river, up and down the Missis- 
sippi river and its tributaries to the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

The culmination of his years of adult 
avocational interest in the early history of 
this continent was a series of lectures which 
he gave at the Sorbonne in Paris in 1910 
on “The Regions in America where the 
French were Pioneers.” His acquaintance 
with these regions was due to his freshman 
English reading assignment on one volume 
rather than another one. 


“ADULT EDUCATION AND THE 
STATE” 


“Adult Education and the State” was the 
subject of the address by Robert Gordon 
Sproul, president of the University of Cali- 
fornia, at the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional University Extension Association, 
June 23, 1939. 

People who object to public education 
are laying the foundation for a totalitarian 
state, which would lead to the ruin of 
American democracy. Though the consti- 
tution of the United States does not guar- 
antee a continuation of our system of gov- 
ernment, it does guarantee the developing 
of the intelligence of the people who live 
under that constitution. There is no sys- 
tem of government in the world today, 
which makes such demands on the intelli- 
gence of its people. Figures, gathered by 
J. W. Studebaker in 1934 prove that we 
are not supplying too much education, for 
only two million of the seventy-five million 
men and women of voting age in this 
country had completed a college education. 


Adult Education Accepted 


All adult education programs have grown 
out of the realization that millions of citi- 
zens had never had an opportunity for a 
satisfactory formal education. Now, edu- 
cation for adults has been accepted as an 
essential part of the American plan of 
social living, for figures of 1931 show that 
approximately two million adults were par- 
ticipating in university extension courses or 
were attending evening classes in _ local 
schools. The number has_ grown tre- 
mendously in the past few years. 

People who object to public education 
for boys and girls beyond eighth grade, also 
object to education for adults, little realiz- 
ing that the education they do receive will 
be a benefit to others besides themselves. 
They contribute greatly to the general wel- 
fare, in that they have made of themselves 
constructive, cooperating partners in our 
American democracy. 

If democracy is to last, education must 
be a lifetime process. Adult education is 
not merely a_ substitute for schooling 
missed in youth, nor is it a type of recrea- 
tion designed to fill in the so-called leisure 
hours, which men and women are coming 
to enjoy as a result of shorter working 


hours. Adult education is a vital necessity 
in the preservation of the ideals of 
democracy. 


The United States of America is rapidly 
changing from a nation of young minds to 
one of old minds, due to our decline in the 
birth rate. Medical science has prolonged 
the average lifetime of American citizens in 
the past few generations fifty per cent. It 
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is estimated that by 1960 there will be al- 
most twice as many people over 45 years 
of age as there were in 1930. The condi- 
tion of these older minds is going to be a 
matter of great import in the continued 
progress of American democracy. If we do 
not strive to keep our minds young through 
continued learning and thinking, we shail 
gradually become reactionary. 


Arousing the American People 


Leaders in the Adult Education move- 
ment sense this situation and are holding 
conferences, making investigations and 
carrying on many experiments in an effort 
to answer one basic question, ‘“‘How can we 
arouse the American people to their re- 
sponsibility to keep their minds active, 
well-informed, free of prejudice, and proof 
against logical fallacies?” 

An effective program of adult education 
must include not only the promotion of 
university extension courses and home 
study programs, but must also take into 


consideration the effective use of books, 
magazines, newspapers, libraries, museums, 
forums, radio, motion pictures, and men’s 
and women’s clubs of all kinds. Every 
effort must be made to bring educational 
services toe the individual citizen in a form 
that he will find convenient and easy to 
take. People will seek knowledge if it 
offers them a means of satisfying some 
personal obvious desire. They will study 
in order to get a job, or to accomplish some 
other specific purpose. Not many, of their 
own volition, will study for the abstract 
purpose of preserving the democracy in 
which they live, because the connection be- 
tween the two is not apparent to them. 

If public recognition of the need for 
continued study from one group to another 
can be aroused, the day can be hastened, 
when the process of staying young mentally 
will be looked upon as a matter of personal 
hygiene. 

The fate of democracy 
solution of the 
Adult Education. 


rests 
problem of 


upon the 
stimulating 








THE QUESTION BOX 


Conducted by H. Vail Deale 
Withers Public Library, Bloomington 








ARE OUR LIBRARIES TOO PRIVATE? 


Are our libraries too private? Recently 
have appeared a number of articles, pub- 
lished in leading periodicals, suggesting 
that perhaps our public libraries are “too 
public.” It ought, according to the con- 
tention of these articles, to be a privilege 
to have access to such a wealth of knowl- 
edge; only persons with serious intent 
should knock upon our doors; libraries 
should be chiefly for reference service. Li- 
braries have no responsibility in furnishing 
light fiction or other recreational reading 
for the ordinary reader, continue the 
writers of these articles. As _ librarians, 
what must we think? You have entered 
the library where you felt as if you had in- 
truded upon the personal privacy of the 
librarian or staff; are these institutions too 
public? Too often small libraries are run 
for the benefit of the librarian or of a few 
individuals; the welfare of the public-at- 
large is almost forgotten. Put yourself on 
the other side of the counter and ask boldly 
“What do J expect when 7 step into any 
business office?”” Then frankly take inven- 
tory of your library... 


WHAT IS YOUR OPINION ON THE 
SUBJECT? 


When is a book? Too often a subject of 
bitter controversy in many libraries is the 
matter of censorship. Not alone in Kansas 
City has John Steinbeck’s realistic novel of 
migrant workers caused a stir, and inci- 
dentally boosted its circulation. In our 
own state are self-appointed critics who 
would put the book behind locked doors. 
It becomes, to my mind, a question of who 
shall have the right to say what books 
shall be purchased. A librarian who has 
been trained through schooling or experi- 
ence in the selection of books has a better 
right, it would seem, to handle the delicate 
matter of censorship. Many libraries have 
at least one “locked case” where “‘censored” 
volumes are hidden from innocent eyes. 
Some librarians would do away with locked 
cases (except in the case of extremely 
costly and irreplaceable books) altogether, 
claimly that it is up to the individual 
reader to decide for himself whether or not 
the book is worth his time in reading. 
Censorship, to them, is a relative matter. 
Were every book which ever proved dis- 
tasteful to an individual placed behind 
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locked doors, there would be precious few 
volumes remaining on any library shelves! 





HOW DOES THE “RESERVE SYSTEM” 
WORK IN YOUR LIBRARY? 


Is the “reserve system” fair? One Cen- 
tral Illinois librarian who is still taking 
reserves for “Gone With the Wind,” and 
claims over one hundred on the waiting 
list for Steinbeck’s “Grapes of Wrath,” 
writes us that something ought to be done 
about library reserves. In her library a 
postal card system is used to notify patrons 
when a particular book is in for which they 
have made a request. One omnivorous 
patron places a reserve for nearly every 
important book of fiction and non-fiction 
which the library receives. The service 
costs her only two cents per book but is 
much more costly in the time and energy 
of the library staff. Wouldn’t it be more 
logical to purchase additional copies of a 
known “best seller’ in the first place? 
Many libraries, of course, cannot afford to 
do this. Is it fair to take reserves at all? 





Last month we devoted most of our dis- 
cussion to personnel. In conclusion, this 
month, I suggest one further question on 
that subject: 

Where shall we start in this matter of 
personnel? 


No particular librarian has asked the 
question; all librarians, at some time or an- 
other, have asked it of themselves. Each 
of them, perhaps, have tried to find a satis- 
factory answer. Here is one answer that 
will start you on the right path: ‘“‘Person- 
nel Administration in Public Libraries,” a 
recent and timely publication of the 
American Library Association. In one thin 
volume that will delight the efficient and 
ever-busy librarian, the author has gathered 
together the gist of what has been said and 
written concerning personnel administration 
and its attendant problems in recent years. 
Miss Herbert, who is on the staff of the 
Public Library, Washington, D. C., is con- 
cise, practical and encouraging. No words 
seem wasted; no theory propounded that 
cannot be applied in library practice; no 
suggestion that leaves us with the thought 
“..but it won’t work in my library.” Not 
the least important part of Miss Herbert’s 
book is the appendix which includes such 
items as summaries of personnel practice in 
twenty libraries; schemes of service; forms 
and records; tables listing professional and 
non-professional tasks, and all of them 
tried and tested by actual use in public 
libraries. Here is the smart answer to the 
question: Where shall I start? 

ee. & © 
Ideas and suggestions for discus- 
sion in THE QUESTION BOX 
should be addressed to H. Vail Deale, 

Withers Public Library, Bloomington, 

itl. 








NOTES OF AUTHORS, BOOKS 
AND MAGAZINES 








DUPLICATE TITLES 


How many librarians know that there is 
another “Grapes of Wrath” besides Stein- 
beck’s best seller? In 1917 E. A. Ewart 
(Boyd Cable, pseudonym) published his 
story of the Battle of the Somme, with the 
title “‘Grapes of Wrath.” Both in the fore- 
word and in the last chapter the author 
refers to the phrase in the “Battle hymn 
of the Republic” from which the title is 
taken. It would indeed be interesting to 
know whether Steinbeck was aware of the 
earlier book when he wrote his telling nar- 
rative of the underprivileged. 

Of course, repetition of title is not a new 
literary phenomenon, as a glance at any 


cumulative book index will reveal. One 
thinks first of Balzac’s and Sarah Orne 
Jewett’s “The Country Doctor,” or of Hux- 
ley’s and the new Scudder “Jane Welsh 
Carlyle.” Expository titles like “The Art 
of Living” are used over and over again 
like street names, but it is remarkable to 
find in the same generation two authors 
choosing such a striking title as “Grapes of 
Wrath,” one with the original connotation 
in mind, the other with an almost literal 
application. Doubtless, however, when the 
patron asks for “Grapes of Wrath,” he 
wants the Steinbeck book. 

WALTER E. MYERrs, 

Reference department, 

Illinois State Library. 
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Illinois Enters The American Guide Series 


CHARLES B. 


ILLINOIS, A Descriptive and Historical 
Guide, compiled and written by the Fed- 
eral Writers’ Project of the Work Proj- 
ects Administration for the State of Illi- 
nois. American Guide Series. A. C. 
McClurg & Co., Chicago. 1939. 687p. 


“He who would describe a typical Illi- 
noisan may well find, after carefully comb- 
ing the State, that his only valid general- 
ization is that an Illinoisan is one who 
resides in Illinois.” With this expression 
of frustration opens the American Guide 
Series volume devoted to the State of IIli- 
nois. 

No one who has not undertaken such a 
venture can fully comprehend the difficulty 
attendant upon the attempt to catalogue, 
city by city and county by county, the 
historic, economic, social, scenic, and cul- 
tural items of significance in the State of 
Illinois. Added to the physical handicap 
imposed by the geographical extent of the 
state is the unique concentration of almost 
half of its population in the Chicago Metro- 
politan area. The state defies focus on any 
single community as being typical of the 
whole, and yet to the native son or 
daughter the composite picture indubitably 
spells “Illinois.” 


Essays on Illinois History 


In this volume are presented, in varying 
degrees of detail, the broad brush strokes 
and the more delicate tracing of minutiae 
that make up this complex portrait of a 
large Middle-Western state. The first por- 
tion develops the background in a series of 
essays on the history of Illinois in some 
of its more characteristic aspects, the con- 
tinued importance of the land itself in the 
story of its people; the personality of its 
greatest son, Abraham Lincoln; its rise as 
the hub of a nation’s commerce; its prob- 
lems of labor, of government, and of edu- 
cation; and its cultural maturity as ex- 
pressed in the fields of architecture, art, 
literature, the theatre, and music. 

The second portion treats in detail with 
twenty significant Illinois cities, alike in 
many respects yet each bearing the dis- 
tinctive stamp of its own history and back- 
ground. A brief history of each city dis- 
cussed is followed by a catalogue of its 


* Assistant secretary, Illinois State Bar 
Association, and editor, Illinois Bar Journal, 


Springfield. Author of motor tour_outlines 
published weekly, June-August, 1937, in the 
Chicago Daily Law Bulletin, and outline of 


points of interest by counties appearing in 
weekly installments, June-August, 1938, in 
the same newspaper. 


STEPHENS* 


principal point of interest. These cities 


are: Alton, Aurora, Bloomington and 
Normal, Cairo, Champaign and Urbana, 
Chicago, Decatur, East St. Louis, Elgin, 


Evanston, Galena, Joliet, Nauvoo, Peoria, 
Rockford, Rock Island and Moline, and 
Springfield, the state capital. 


Tours of the State 


The final portion of the volume presents 
a series of twenty-two well-planned tours, 
supplementing five tours previously out- 
lined within the city of Chicago, to give 
the motorists a coverage of the major 
points of interest in the entire state. Each 
tour outline catalogues the items of in- 
terest to be seen along or near the route, 
and the outline maps which accompany the 
book add practical value to the tour in- 
formation. A complete and well-arranged 
index makes reference to the volume swift, 
handy, and accurate. 

Illustrating the text are a number of fine 
photographs and reproductions grouped to 
portray Illinois history, agriculture, me- 
tropolis (Chicago views), cities and towns, 
natural setting, industry, and education. 
These beautiful illustrations graphically 
emphasize the variety of the Illinois scene 
and suggest interesting possibilities for fur- 
ther development of the photogenic quali- 
ties of the state. 

From a literary point of view the volume 
exhibits the wide variations of quality that 
might be anticipated in a work prepared 
by many writers. Some of the essays, such 
as “The Land and The People,” Governor 
Horner’s effective appraisal of the signifi- 
cance of Lincoln as the “Man of Illinois,” 
the discussion of Illinois architecture, and 
a few of the introductory essays to the 
Illinois cities, are marked with that happy 
blending of thorough familiarity with fact 
and clarity of expression that makes for 
stimulating reading. 


Comprehensive Compilation 


From the point of view of one who 
would know more about his native state, 
this volume is perhaps the most compre- 
hensive compilation of assorted information, 
concerning the state of Illinois that has 
ever been published. Only with the re- 
sources of the large corps of research work- 
ers available to the Federal Writers’ 
Project could such a vast amount of in- 
teresting and valuable material be brought 
within the covers of a single book. 

The diffusion of labor in the preparation 
of the volume, while making possible the 
compilation of such a wealth of informa- 
tion, nevertheless weakens the effective cor- 
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relation of the data assembled and the 
maintenance of a proper perspective in 


their treatment. An illustrative example is 
the essay on literature which makes no 
reference to the birthplace of Elbert Hub- 
bard, at Bloomington, or to the Ganymede’s 
Spring associations with Margaret Fuller 
in the vicinity of Oregon. Similarly, in the 
essay on art no mention is made of the 
Rock River Eagle’s Nest art colony in 
which Lorado Taft took such an active in- 
terest. Yet all of these receive prominent 
mention in the discussions of the cities and 
tour outlines appearing elsewhere in the 
volume. 

In any work of such ambitious factual 
scope it is practically impossible to avoid 
unintentional errors or omissions. It is 
unfortunate, however, that no effort was 
made to include the cities or points of 
interest not touched by the routes of the 
tours outlined. We search in vain for 
systematic arrangement of information as 
to the founding and derivation of the 
names of Illinois counties. There is still 
no published compilation in Illinois of the 
inscriptions on the State Historical Mark- 
ers. These omissions are understandable in 
view of the obvious limitations of space, 
but they are sufficient to weaken the 
definitive scope of this Illinois guide book. 


Quality of Research Differs 


It is more unfortunate that no attempt 
appears to have been made to correct the 
apparent inconsistencies in the quality of 
research in the communities covered. Thus 
in cities where the research was thorough, 
the summaries are complete and com- 
petently prepared, but in many striking 
instances there is woeful lack of vital in- 
formation that should have been supplied, 
or at least required, by the central agency 
in charge of the work. A notable example 
is the summary of the city of Centralia 
which makes no mention of the important 
Lake Centralia oil field that reaches into 
the eastern limits of the city. But these 
are defects that might be anticipated in 
a pioneer effort to accomplish a gigantic 
task using a widely separated research staff 
that for the most part was unskilled in 
this type of work. The experience gained 
in this first compilation has probably al- 
ready led to many improvements in tech- 
nique that will enhance the value of future 
work in this field. 

Despite these handicaps to its prepara- 
tion and its inaccuracies of omission and 
commission, the volume stands as a notable 
contribution to the assembling in handy 
form of available material concerning the 
state of Illinois. There is no other volume 
that is so rich in personal anecdote, so 
complete in the coverage that it does at- 
tain, and so successfully a portrait of the 
great, sprawling state of Illinois. It should 


find a welcome place not only on the shelf 
of the reference librarian, but in the home 
of every citizen who wants to know more 
about his native state, as well. 





FOR THE LITTLE THEATRE 


McC.Leery, ALBERT AND GLICK, CARL. Cur- 
tains going up. N. Y., Chicago, Pit- 
man, 1939. 412p. 

This book is of value in that it gives 
short histories of most of the Little 
Theatres in the U. S. There are profuse 
illustrations showing stage sets, rehearsal 
scenes and other photographs connected 
with Little Theatre work. The appendix 
contains a variety of usable material, such 
as lists by states of community theatres, 
budgets of typical Little Theatres, a model 
constitution, lists of plays produced and a 
bibliography of titles valuable for a theatre 
library. 

Also, if your Little Theatre is not listed, 
a form is given which you may fill out 
and send to the publisher, so that it will 
be included in subsequent editions. 

FLORENCE NICHOL, 
Loan department, 
Illinois State Library. 





BOOKS AND PIONEERS 


“Books in a Pioneer Household” by 
Clara Martin Baker, head of the circula- 
tion department of the Decatur Public Li- 
brary appears in the fall number of the 
Journal of the Illinois State Historical 
Society. This is an interesting story of the 
books that were a part of the lives of Miss 
Baker’s forebearers. 

In the year 1828 when the Baker and 
Davis families judicially gathered up their 
belongings to move by covered wagon from 
Ruthford County, Tenn. to the unbroken 
prairie in Macon County, Ill. there was at 
least one book that was included. “They 
would have as soon left the babies behind 
as the Bible.” Although theology books 
were predominent, there were other books 
—volumes of hymns, the indespensible 
almanac, and the “doctor book.” “It must 
have taken strong constitutions,” Miss 
Baker thinks, “to survive both the ague 
and Dr. Gunn’s remedies for it.” And 
perhaps it is not by accident that Dr. 
Gunn’s chapter on amputation (with no 
mention of sterilization) is followed by the 
chapter on “Mortification.” 

“Later there were the little paper bound 
Sunday School books for the children with 
their terribly moral stories. Among the 
text books, she mentions the McGuffey 
readers, and the Webster’s “blue backed” 
speller. When a_ geography book was 
purchased it was something to write about 
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to Grandma back in Tennessee. The 
boys spent a large portion of the money 
that they earned at digging ginseng roots, 
in the bookshop of Mr. Triplett. 

These pioneer readers, Miss Baker con- 


cludes, “formed their own opinions of 
what they read, undistracted by reviews, 
digests, and lists of best sellers... We 


have so many books that we possess none 


completely. They had few, but knew 
them. For they had the time, which we 
too often lack, not only to read, but to 
think.” 





Library of Living Philosophers 


Northwestern University announces the 
Library of Living Philosophers to be pub- 
lished Oct. 20, on the birthday of John 
Dewey. The first volume will contain se- 
lections from Dewey’s works together with 
a biographical sketch. Similar studies will 
follow. They will include: Santayana, 
William Kilpatrick, Bertrand Russell, and 
others. 


Professor Paul Schilipp of Northwestern 
is editor and a grant-in-aid from Carnegie 
Corporation of N. Y. makes the publication 
possible. 





IMPORTANT TO LIBRARIANS 


Of interest to Illinois nature lovers is the 
booklet “Getting at Nature; Its Mystery 
and Its Message,” edited by George M. 
Link, state naturalist, and published the 
past summer by John A. Wieland, super- 
intendent of public instruction in coopera- 
tion with Edward J. Hughes, secretary of 
state, and other departments. 

This is an attractive popular bulletin 
with feature articles, pen and ink drawings. 
It includes a check-list of Illinois mammals 
and a sky chart. There is also a list of 
books recommended for field naturalist, 
available at the State Library. This pub- 
lication has been distributed to public 
libraries by the Illinois State Library. 

There will be three issues each year. 
Announcement will be made when the 
winter number is available. 








THE PROFESSIONAL JOURNAL 


Reviewed by Harriet Skogh 








IN THE A. L. A. BULLETIN 


The A. L. A. Bulletin for September, 
1939, might be termed a year book of 
library progress, for it contains the annual 
reports of administrative departments, as 
well as of boards and committees of the 
American Library Association, 89 in all, 
covering 144 pages. These reports range 
through the alphabet from Adult Education 
to Work with the Foreign Born. There is 
so much significant material in them that 
one wishes there might be an index to this 
Bulletin, in order to facilitate its use as an 
epitome of current library thought and en- 
deavor. Special attention is called to the 
list of, and statistical report on, accredited 
library schools, and to a ten page report on 
legislation which includes new laws and 
amendments, proposed legislation and 
plans, and appropriations approved for 
various State and_ provincial library 
agencies. 


IN THE LIBRARY JOURNAL 
September 1, 1939 
Benjamin H. Lehman, Professor of Eng- 


lish, the University of California, Berkley, 
talked before the Staff Relations Clinic, 


American Library Association, San Fran- 
cisco, June 24, 1939, on “The Amenities of 
Book Selecting,” and that address is the 
substance of the first article in the Sep- 
tember 1, Library Journal. The amenities, 
as he defines them, are “those pleasant- 
nesses which illuminate the good in life, 
which oil human relations. Like tact they 
exercise invisible leverages.” 

The book selecting which is the subject 
of his talks, is the recommendation of book 
to the reader. “The central matter,” said 
he, “is that the right book shall get to the 
person who wants that book.” He spoke of 
the interdependence of the teacher and the 
librarian in the job of education, in order 
to realize from the great resources available 
to both, the social consequences which it is 


surely their dream to attain. He empha- 
sizes throughout the point that both 
teacher and librarian must know what 


books are about, as a social obligation, in 
order to conduct others toward those works 
which will make them intelligent parts of 
the social unity. In both librarian and 
teacher a sense of the good values in the 
life of our time, is indispensable. The past 
cannot be leaned on too heavily, but 
neither can it be entirely ignored. 
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The interest now is less in introspective 
studies of personal problems than it is in 
books that are driven by social intention, 
where the individual stands for something 
more than himself. To bring out these 
points Mr. Lehman selected instances from 
Steinbeck’s “Grapes of Wrath,” stressing, 
particularly, Ma Joad as a type of person 
self educated without books; from “The 
Time of Man,” by Elizabeth Maddox Rob- 
erts, and from “My Antonia,” by Willa 
Cather. 


He told of the young man who left the 
University at the end of his freshman year, 
saying that he was different. ‘‘Books don’t 
feed me; people feed me.” There will be 
many people like that. Some of them can 
be reached by books of facts, and, strangely 
enough, books of poetry, and occasionally 
biographies. 

In autobiography Mr. Lehman again 
used specific books to bring out his points. 
Mary Austin’s “Earth Horizon” and Mable 
Dodge Luhan’s “Winter in Taos,” a book 
which he characterized as a fine positive 
work contrasted with other parts of her 
autobiography, which he called pictures of 
inadequacy in a world and in an individual. 

““Nobody can read all the books. Those 
of us who have elaborate leisure for that, 
worked out leisure, can hardly read 300 
books a year, and we have in the course of 
time naturally to read books about the past 
and from the past. So no one can keep up 
entirely. We have to trust our intuitions. 
We have to learn how, in the light of the 
one book analyzed, felt, understood, to 
guess about the others.” 

Parts of Bertha Damon’s “Grandma 
Called It Carnal,” the Thoreau philosophy 
in it, and Constance Rourke’s books were 
mentioned. Marie Welch, San Francisco 
poet, he quoted to emphasize the theme 
that the right books reveal things as they 
are and not as imposed upon us by 
tradition. 





Of considerable importance to the libra- 
rian is the second article in the Library 
Journal for September 1, “Credulity or 
Skepticism: The Problem of Propaganda 
Today,” by J. Duane Squires, instructor in 
history and economics, Colby Junior Col- 
lege, New London, N. H. This paper was 
presented at the New England Regional 
Library Conference, Portsmouth, N. H., on 
June 20. The text for his remarks is a 
quotation from an essay by A. A. Berle, in 
the December 15, 1935 Library Journal, 
stressing the prevalence and importance of 
propaganda and the responsibility of the 
library in that connection. 


From many definitions of propaganda 
Mr. Squires selects one given in public 
address by Calvin Coolidge: “Propaganda 
seeks to present part of the facts, to distort 


their relations, and to force conclusions 
which could not be drawn from a complete 
and candid survey of all the facts. Of real 
education and real information we cannot 
get too much; but of propaganda we can- 
not have too little.” 

The meteoric progress of novel advertis- 
ing techniques and propaganda devices 
since the beginning of the world war, is 
mentioned, and comment made of the fact 
that in 1929 the Reader’s Guide had about 
six references a year under this heading, 
while in 1939 there are more than fifty 
references. This increase is even more ap- 
parent in books and in pamphlets. When 
Lippmann’s_ study of public opinion 
appeared seventeen years ago there were 
few books on propaganda. Harold Lass- 
well’s bibliography of propaganda five years 
ago included more than five thousand 
titles; and two volumes in 1939, Peterson’s 
“Propaganda for War” and Smith’s “Public 
Opinion in a Democracy,” include hundreds 
of new titles published since the Lasswell 
list. 

Of the two attitudes that are the subject 
of this address the author says that neither 
the credulous attitude nor the wholly 
skeptical attitude offers an adequate answer 
to the propaganda problem. An interesting 
discussion of each attitude, with specific 
citations of books and articles, is followed 
by conclusions on the way out. “What is 
indispensable,” says the author, “is a dis- 
criminating and critical judiciousness that 
constantly is at work to test every printed 
thing that comes before us by some canons 
of reliability and veracity....To the task of 
clear thinking and balanced judgment each 
of us, librarians and all others, can well 
devote our most earnest efforts. It will de- 
mand of us intelligence, knowledge, and 
imagination.” 





In “Savery Library Dedicated” Margaret 
H. Scott, the assistant librarian, tells the 
story of Talladega, Alabama, College Li- 
brary and its new building, which will be 
open to all regardless of race, color or 
creed. The community reading rooms of 
the Savery Library will be open daily to 
the people of Talladegra, including three 
hundred negroes who have never had any 
public library service. 





Funds for state aid to libraries had set- 
backs in more than one state in 1939. The 
library situation in Michigan, 1939, is de- 
scribed by Loleta Dawson Fyan, Wayne 
County librarian, Detroit, in the article 
“Two Steps Forward and One Step Back.” 
It will be remembered that in 1937 two 
new library laws were passed in Michigan, 
which were heralded as the introduction to 
a new and better day for library progress 
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in that entire state. One of these laws set 
up a non-partisan State Board for Libra- 
ries, with responsibility for the State Li- 
brary and state aid. The other provided 
for a continuing appropriation of $500,000 
a year for state aid to public libraries. 
The story is somewhat involved, but is out- 
lined in this article, up to and including 
repeal by the 1939 legislature of the con- 
tinuing appropriation, and the omission of 
any funds in the budget of 1939-41 for 
state aid to libraries. 


Mrs. Fyan states that it might be easy 
to draw up a plan for effective organization 
of state-wide library service, but that the 
real problem is “to so inform the people of 
every hamlet as to what good public libra- 
ries provide that they will create a library 
for themselves. We judge that the lack of 
such an understanding is the basic reason 
why the state aid appropriation was not 
continued.” She describes the problem as 
one of adult education in all groups, and 
recommends intensive effort during the 
next year and a half in the effort to re- 
establish state aid. 





To the title “The Library Catalog for 
Whom?,” Miss Grace O. Kelley gives the 
subtitle “Reflections of a Reader’s Ad- 
viser.” Miss Kelley, now Readers Con- 
sultant at Queens Borough Public Library, 
Jamaica, N. Y., has a particularly advan- 
tageous viewpoint as a user of catalogs. 
She has also the background of years in 
classifying books and in grappling with the 
technicalities of organizing library material 
for the user. 


Understanding these complications, and 
being aware of the efforts toward simplify- 
ing catalogs so as to aid the public, Miss 
Kelley concedes that the public continues 
to do without much of the help that a 
catalog might afford. She believes that the 
dictionary catalog can be clarified and 
simplified in entry and arrangement to in- 
crease its usefulness to the reader, but be- 
lieves also that the librarian’s assistance 
will be needed in order that adult reader 
and student alike may get full benefit from 
1t. 

Her discussion refers primarily to the 
subject use of the catalog. “Few things,” 
she says, “are more discouraging to reader 
or reader’s adviser alike than to find him- 
self faced with hundreds of cards arranged 
alphabetically under one subject, when one 
simply wants to find a few recent books 
along a certain line.” She therefore sug- 
gests a grouping, by period, of publications 
under these bulky subjects. For example, 
books before 1900; between 1900-1920; 
1921-1930; 1931 to date. In summing up 
she suggests that the librarian should “im- 
prove the physical make-up of the public 


catalog through a generous use of guide 
cards; study the principles underlying the 
making of title cards in relation to subject 
cards; consider some chronological arrange- 
ment of cards by period in certain fields; 
consider the making of a carefully selected 
and annotated catalog to be constantly 
weeded out and kept within definite 
bounds, for the use of the general public; 
also have an intelligent and approachable 
professional assistant stationed at the 
catalog. Keep in mind the reader who 
seeks timely, interesting, and reliable books, 
and let us do all we can to help him.” 





In the “Editorial Forum” attention is 
called to Albert Jay Nock’s article in the 
August American Mercury, entitled “Amer- 
ica’s Too-Public Libraries,” which attempts 
to “discourage the pernicious notion that a 
library ought to be a charitable institution 
giving something for nothing.” The Sep- 
tember number of the same magazine has 
an answer to this article by H. M. Lyden- 
berg, director of the New York Public Li- 
brary, emphasizing the fact that the library 
is a fundamental part of the educational 
system, supported by its tax paying con- 
stituents. 

It might be mentioned in passing that 
the American Mercury of October has two 
more answers to Mr. Nock’s article, one of 
which characterizes it as unfair and inac- 
curate; the other of which suggests that if 
the European fee system were adopted, the 
serious reader, mentioned by Mr. Nock, 
would be the first to raise objection. 





September 15, 1939 

Margery Doud, chief of the Reader’s Ad- 
visory Service of the St. Louis Public Li- 
brary, begins her article, ““Books and the 
Fierce Joy of Ownership,” by reporting an 
inquiry made of a number of her friends, 
on the five books they could least spare 
from their own shelves. 

Throughout, this article reflects the 
charm and personality of Miss Doud in its 
recognition of human values. The home 
library is indeed a subject which can arouse 
the enthusiasm of the book lover. 

As a guide to selection of older books 
she recommends James O’Donnell Ben- 
nett’s “Much Loved Books;” also Lafcadio 
Hearn’s “Appreciations of Poetry” and “In- 
terpretations of Literature.” She mentions 
a number of hobbies and leisure time activ- 
ities which affect the home library. 

In discussing poetry for one’s own shelf 
she suggests the only test is that implied in 
a quotation which is here repeated. It is 
taken from the article by Archibald Mac- 
Leish on “Poetry and the Public World,” in 
the Atlantic Monthly, June, 1939: 
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“Poetry is to violent emotion what the 
crystal is to the condensing salt or the 
equation to laborious thinking — release, 
identity, and rest. What words cannot 
do as words because they can only speak, 
what rhythm and sound cannot do as 
rhythm and sound because they have no 
speech, poetry can do because its sound 
and its speech are a single incantation. 
Only poetry can produce that absorption 
of the reasoning mind, that release of the 
listening nature, that solution of the de- 
flections and distractions of the surfaces 
of sense, by which intense experience is 
admitted, recognized, and known. Only 
poetry can present the closest and there- 
fore least visible experiences of men in 
such form that they, reading, may say: 
WEG. «ch et OS et Te... Tae 
is what it is truly like.” 


Particularly with children is there the joy 
of ownership of books they know and love. 
Children’s librarians have perhaps gone 
further in helping to develop home libra- 
ries, although the opportunity of encourag- 
ing personal ownership of books comes fre- 
quently to all librarians. 

“Inevitably, however, the reader, young 
or old, selects his own library. Books may 
be all about him, but the ones that count,” 
says Miss Doud, “are the ones that he 
claims fiercely as his own.” 

F. Marie Foster, librarian and director of 
library training, at State Teachers College, 
Kutztown, Pa., writes, in the September 15 
Library Journal, of “Group Programs for 
the Children’s Room in Small Public Li- 
braries.” The material was originally pre- 
sented in a talk to the In-Service Seminar, 
Library Education Department, Chau- 
tauqua, N. Y., August 1, 1939. 

The fun of dramatizing is used in adding 
zest to reading for older boys and girls. 
Puppet shows, exhibits, vacation reading 
projects, creative writing, radio programs 
and story hour group programs are among 
the suggestions in this article. 

Special mention is made of Julia Sauer’s 
“Radio Roads to Reading;” Faith Hyers’ 
“The Library and the Radio;” Lucille Far- 
go’s “Activity Book for School Libraries;” 
Marie Shedlock’s “The Art of the Story- 
teller;’ Padraic Colum’s “Fountain of 
Youth,” and the article “I Like Fairy 
Tales,” by Wanda Gag, which appeared in 
the March-April Horn Book. 

Considerable emphasis in the article is 
on the picture-book hour and the story 
hour. 





“What the School Expects of the School 
Librarian,” by Lester A. Williams, profes- 
sor of education, in the University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, appears also in the 





September 15, but was 
first presented before the Professional 
Training Section of the A. L. A. Conference 
at San Francisco, June 20. 

The statement of what the teachers ex- 
pect of the school librarian leaves one with 
a feeling that the school librarian’s day . 
must have in it more than the traditional 
twenty-four hours. Quoting from the 
article itself—‘‘Judging from these state- 
ments, the school expects librarians to 
possess the knowledge of Aristotle, the wis- 
dom of Minerva, the teaching skill of 
Socrates, the physical endurance of Atlas, 
the patience of Job, the diplomacy of 
Queen Elizabeth, the kindliness of St. Fran- 
cis, the devotion of the Christian martyrs, 
and the insight of Agassiz, Darwin and 
Huxley all rolled into one.” 

Very briefly stated some of the expecta- 
tions are these: 

First, that the school librarian make of 
the library a workshop for the pupils 
wherein they may actually put into execu- 
tion the instruction and ideas they get in 
books. 


Second, the school librarian should in- 
struct pupils in the use of all library ma- 
terials. 


Third, the school librarian should keep 
teachers fully informed on publications for 
their professional reading. 


Fourth, the librarian should participate 
actively in the curriculum revision pro- 
gram, in order that the library may keep 
abreast of the needs of that program. 

Fifth, the librarian shall administer a 
room or some space for free recreational 
leisure reading. 

And /ast, the school librarian should ad- 
minister the library on the theory that it is 
an agency of instruction rather than a book 
repository. 

Hence the librarian must know at first 
hand, through personal contact with class- 
room procedures, what the instructional 
policy is, and then know how to fit the 
library and its activities into that theory 
and policy. 


Library Journal, 





Also in the September 15 Library Jour- 
nal is the article, “Publicity for the High 
School Library,” by Marion Grady, libra- 
rian, Miami Edison High School, Miami, 
Fla. The material, which covers several 
pages, is presented in the form of an out- 
line divided into three main parts, classi- 
fied by activities inside, outside, and com- 
bination, requiring attention both in and 
out of the library. 

Under “Inside Activities” appear brief 
paragraphs on bulletin boards of various 
types; display cases; table displays; indi- 
vidual book displays; teachers’ collections, 
and library teas. 
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Under “Outside Activities” are discussed 
the parent teacher association; chapel pro- 
grams; book talks for school clubs; radio 
programs; articles to national library 
magazines; the school and the local papers; 
bibliographies for teachers; movies; lessons 
on the use of the library; and visits from 
school officials. 

Under “Combination Activities’ there 
are brief comments on school library hand- 
books or manuals; book poster and book 
jacket contests; poetry, essay, or short story 
writing contest; candid camera contests; 
hobby exhibitions; and teacher or depart- 
mental cooperation. 





Another article of interest to school 
librarians, is “Criteria for Book Selection in 
School Libraries,” by Mildred Hawksworth 
Lowell, librarian and assistant professor in 
the Eastern Oregon College of Education. 

“Since the school curriculum today is 
built around the abilities, interests, and 
needs of its pupils, should not book selec- 
tion also consider the curriculum?” in- 
quires the author. “Consideration of the 
book itself is important only after the 
needs of the child and of the curriculum 
have been weighed.” 

In considering the needs of the child 
there are many factors involved: mental 
abilities; physical maturity and _ general 
health; community and home environment; 
vocational or professional goals; children’s 
interests which compete with reading; the 
accessibility of other sources of print in 
home and community. 

The author suggests that in order to 
select books intelligently the librarian 
should probably know these things about 
the curriculum and about teaching 
methods: 

Does the type of curriculum require use 
of formal textbooks or is it the progressive 
type in which students do free reading? 

Is the use of printed materials empha- 
sized in the curriculum? 

What specific subjects are studied? 
What are the interests of the 
staff and their attitudes toward 

use? 


teaching 
library 


What are the extra-curricular activities 
and how does use of the library relate to 
them? 


In finding books which will satisfy all 
these specific needs, there still remains the 
matter of selection. The brief criteria sug- 
gested are: 


“(1) Author’s qualifications. His edu- 
cation and experience, his knowledge of 
facts and subject, his point of view—is he 
biased or prejudiced? (2) Content of the 
book. Truth and accuracy of facts, date 
of the information, field covered, compari- 
son with other books on the same subject, 


treatment of subject, effect on pupil, writ- 
ten in good English, wholesome ideas, and 
readability; (3) Physical characteristics: 
Size of type, grade of paper, character of 
illustrations, binding, general attractive- 
ness, maps and diagrams and illustrations, 
bibliographies, index, and price.” 

The concluding paragraph is a thought 
on the librarian assuming some _ responsi- 
bility for the pupil’s selection of reading 
materials outside the school through con- 
sultation with bookstores and news-stands; 
through cooperation with public libraries, 
and through aiding parents in selecting 
books for the children. 





The Editorial Forum in the September 
15 Library Journal begins with “Book 
Week Comes of Age” in which many ad- 
dresses are given of organizations which 
are interested in the observance, this 
year, of Book Week, November 12 to 18. 

As an additional impetus for Book 
Week observance there are several pages 
of excellent suggestions, “First Aid for 
Book Week,” giving brief details about 
activities and exhibits which were held 
successfully in various libraries through- 
out the United States last year. 





SPECIAL LIBRARIES 
September, 1939 


Special Libraries for September begins 
with a discussion of the reorganization of 
the A. L. A. proposed by the Third Ac- 
tivities Committee, as it affects S. L. A. 
President Alma C. Mitchell requests the 
opinion of members in “S. L. A. Relation- 
ship to A. L. A. Shall It Be Changed?” 

Marian C. Manley, always identified with 
S. L. A. progress, writes as a member also 
of the A. L. A. Third Activities Commit- 
tee, “S. L. A. and a Reorganized A. L. A.” 
She takes up the present relationship, the 
problems presented, and the effect of the 
proposed change. The alternative recom- 
mended of a federation of library associa- 
tions, she suggests might find greater favor 
with S. L. A. members. 

These two articles are followed by brief 
comments from members of S. L. A. 

Thoughtful reading of the tentative re- 
port of the Committee, as it appeared in 
the June, 1939, A. L. A. Bulletin, is recom- 
mended, as is also careful consideration of 
all factors involved, before final action is 
taken. 





An article, highly specialized, but impor- 
tant because of the growing interest in 
Russian literature and the present scarcity 
of material on it helpful to the cataloger, 
is ““Russian Corporate Entries in the Union 
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Library Catalogue,” by Arthur Berthold. 
The catalog referred to in the title, is that 
of the Philadelphia metropolitan area. 





Publicity in the Memphis, Tennessee 
Municipal Reference Library is briefly de- 
scribed in the article “News to Citizens,” 
by Louise Gambill, the librarian. 





“Extension Work of an Art Museum 
Library” as it has been developed in the 
Cincinnati Art Museum, is told by Libra- 
rian Cynthia Griffin. From this library of 
about 15,000 volumes, 18,000 slides, a very 
large collection of clippings and pamphlets, 
and a fair number of mounted photographs 
and color prints, material may be borrowed 
by Cincinnati residents. Slides, clippings, 
pamphlets and photographs are available 
also to out of town borrowers, at cost of 
transportation, and the article reports loans 
made during the present year to individuals 
in Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, Illinois, West 
Virginia and Washington. 





Marian C. Manley, business branch 
librarian of the Newark Public Library, has 
been giving a course in the University of 
Newark Extension Division on Business 
Information and Its Sources. The general 
outline of that course is the subject of her 
article in the September Special Libraries. 

The headings are: Business Information 
in General; Business Magazines; Special 
Contributions of Business Papers; Direc- 
tories as Basic Tools; Services in the Busi- 
ness World; Trade Associations; The Fed- 
eral Government: Its Relation with Trade 
Associations; Its Place as a Periodical Pub- 
lisher; General Government Publications as 
They Serve Business; Business Books and 
the Business Man; Business Information 
and Its Sources; and Written Quiz on 
Topics Discussed. 

There is added value for the public 
librarian in the inclusion of specific titles 
of materials used under each heading, for 
display, examination and discussion. 





WILSON BULLETIN 
September, 1939 


The transmutation of printed materials 
in the school library into artistic, dramatic 
and literary accomplishment, is the subject 
of the first article in the Wilson Bulletin 
for September. It is entitled “Paint 
Brushes and Print: the Art Department 
and the Library Get Together,” written 
jointly by Harry Beck Green of the art de- 
partment, and Anne T. Eaton, librarian, of 
the Lincoln School of Teachers College, 
New York City. 





The function of the school library; the 
pooling of resources of the two departments 
mentioned, with others in the school, social 
studies, English, music and job depart- 
ments; the stimulation and information 
supplied by the library in visual and non- 
visual aids; form part of this interesting 
account. Book talks with dramatic and 
scenic additions; peep shows illustrating 
favorite books; charts of subjects in the 
social studies; and a model of an Eliza- 
bethan stage are described in the ten page 
article which includes a few pictures. 





“Are Our Libraries Too Public?” asked 
Albert Jay Nock, in the American Mercury 
for August. “Yes” was his answer, based, 
librarians think, on some inaccurate as- 
sumptions; first among them that the peo- 
ple who use public libraries are getting 
something for nothing. To that statement 
he added the ideas that the public library 
breeds disrespect for books; that it should 
not only require fees for use of books, but 
should also require persons to “show 
cause” before they are “privileged to take 
up space in a library,” and that libraries 
should not furnish facilities “for pure en- 
tertainment” and “to amuse children.” 

“No” said Director H. M. Lydenberg in 
the September American Mercury, in 
answer to the same question, and he im- 
mediately stresses the point that the library 
as a fundamental part of a free educational 
system, supported by the community 
through its tax payers, is certaintly far 
from being a charitable institution. 

Other points in Mr. Nock’s article are 
met with logic and clear statement from 
the librarian’s point of view. Both articles 
in abridged form appear in the September 
Wilson Bulletin. 





Giving high school students the ability to 
use a library effectively is the purpose of 
the instruction described in the article “All 
This and Study Too: a Public Library 
Tries Teaching.” It is written by Jose- 
phine Paxton Sanborn, reference librarian 
of the public library, Muskogee, Okla. 

In the September Wilson Bulletin Wil- 
liam P. Tucker, librarian of the Washing- 
ton State Library, signs an announcement 
of the formation of a Progressive Libra- 
rians’ Council at the San Francisco con- 
ference. Library workers who would like 
to receive its monthly bulletin and find out 
more about the organization, may write to 
Miss Bertha Schumann, 3050 Leland 
Avenue, Chicago. 





Housewives’ Week at the Queens 


Borough Public Library is the subject of 
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“Calling Mrs. Consumer.” The story of 
the planning and accomplishment of the 
various features that made up this success- 
ful effort to reach home makers, is well 
told by Jean K. Taylor, chief reference 
librarian of that library, Jamaica, N. Y. 
Exhibits, book lists and prominent displays 
of books and pamphlets, distribution of 
free pamphlets, daily programs of prom- 
inent speakers, both talks, motion pictures 
and demonstrations, and conducted around 
the library, were all component parts of a 
project which disclosed unsuspected talents 
among staff members and which brought 
satisfaction to many old and new friends 
of the library. 





“How Does This Sound?” the Wilson 
Library Bulletin Department, directed by 
Oscar C. Orman, prints a proposal for 
“Public Library Stations in Industries,” by 
Norma Olin Ireland and David E. Ireland. 
The theory presented is that if business 
corporations were convinced of the value of 
public library stations in their organiza- 
tions, they would be willing to pay for their 
establishment and maintenance. 





“A Bibliography of Pictorial Statistics,” 
selected and annotated by Helen Brandt of 
the Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, 
for the September Wilson Bulletin, is based 
largely on the book “How To Use Pictorial 
Statistics,’ by Rudolf Modley. The 
article contains selected references on labor 
and employment, education, conservation 
problems, production and consumption, and 
other social problems. 





Ways in which the A. L. A. might in- 
crease its activity to gain the support of 
public librarians, are suggested by Herbert 
Goldhor, assistant to the librarian at Iowa 
State College, Ames, in “The A. L. A. and 
Public Librarians.” 





Willard H. Heaps, associate, School of 
Library Service, Columbia University, 
writes of “The School Library on the Air,” 
supplementing his suggestions with a 
sample script entitled “The School Library 
as an Information Center.” 





Rudolf Hirsch of the New York Public 
Library discusses the subject “The 
Foreigner in Library Service,” from the 
viewpoints of the library school and of the 
employing library. “If it be conceded that 


it is primarily the foreigner’s special knowl- 
edge which makes him valuable to the staff 
of an American library, and not that part 
of his education which is most like that of 
his American colleague, this very difference 
and special competence should be the de- 
ciding criterion for selecting a foreigner for 
library service.” 





With Bernard M. Fry, acting librarian at 
Mary Washington College, Fredericksburg, 
Va., writing on “Implications of Library 
Partiality,” in the Wilson Bulletin for Sep- 
tember, Bernard Berelson’s article “The 
Myth of Library Impartiality,” published 
in the October, 1938 issue, comes up again 
for discussion. Mr. Fry asserts that library 
partiality carried to its logical conclusion 
would amount to censorship and would be 
a constant threat to academic freedom. 

Mr. Berelson replies, questioning the 
meaning assigned by his critics to his term 
“partiality” and adding that “stirrings here 
and there in the profession are encouraging 
signs. We may not know all the right 
answers but at least we are beginning to 
ask some of the right questions.” 





Frederick A. Wemmer, reference libra- 
rian, Kern County Free Library, Bakers- 
field, Calif., contributes a brief “Defence of 
Impartiality.” He characterizes it as a 
library policy which is apparently harder to 
maintain consistently than it would be to 
follow with whatever currents happen to be 
strong at the moment. The library exists, 
he believes, as “an institution for the in- 
telligent and impartial collection and 
preservation of printed matter—to be made 
available to every man so that he can make 
his own decisions intelligently.” 





Among statements of “The Roving Eye” 
in the September Wilson Bulletin, that 
headed “Archibald MacLeish, Librarian,” 
appears first. “Librarians should be proud 
to have recruited into their ranks a person 
of his eminence,” is one of the comments. 





Kevin Guinagh, head of the foreign 
language department at Eastern Illinois 
State Teachers College, gives his opinions 
on methods of cooperation between the 
college faculty and the library staff, for the 
improvement of library service. Book 
selection is the special phase considered in 
this article, which appears in “The Crow’s 
Nest,” under the title “As the College Pro- 
fessor Views Us.” 
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NOTES ON THE INSTITUTE FOR LIBRARIANS IN SERVICE 


University Of Chicago Graduate Library School, 
July 31—August 11, 1939. 


By Harriet M. Skogh 


Book selection in principle and practice 
was the underlying theme in addresses and 
discussions at the Institute for Librarians 
in Service, University of Chicago Graduate 
Library School, July 31-August 11. 

The Institute was open not only to stu- 
dents of the Graduate Library School, but 
“to anyone who may profit from attend- 


ance.” The official attendance register 
showed 215 names, with addresses dis- 
tributed over 32 states of the United 


States, two from Canada and one from 
England. That register did not list names 
of Graduate Library School students and 
other University of Chicago students, nor 
did it interpret adequately the attendance, 
for the Lounge of Burton Court, where all 
sessions were held, was filled to capacity 
for every lecture. With few exceptions, 
there was an address each morning and 
afternoon, followed by discussion. 


Carl B. Roden Speaks 


As an auspicious beginning, on Monday 
morning, July 31, “Theories of Book Se- 
lection” were presented by Mr. Carl B. 
Roden, librarian of the Chicago Public Li- 
brary. At the outset his remark that since 
public libraries can not buy all the books 
they “buy only the best” brought up at 
once the question of what is “the best”— 
for whom, at what time and for what pur- 
pose—a question which he admitted has 
not been answered satisfactorily. 

Going back into the annals of American 
librarianship from 1852 on, Mr. Roden pro- 
duced a few items well selected and sur- 
prisingly applicable to the present day— 
items indicating that the conflict between 
the educational and recreational claims ap- 
peared quite early. This was despite the 
fact that the first public libraries were 
characterized as established for the purpose 
of “doing somebody some _ good” and 
usually sponsored by certain superior 
minorities. 

The statement of William F. Poole, then 
librarian of the Chicago Public Library, as 
given in the VU. S. Bureau of Education 
report on public libraries, 1876, was quoted 
by Mr. Roden as being still fairly com- 
plete: “One of the primary objectives of a 
public library is to furnish reading for all 
classes in the community, and reading 
which shall be adapted to their various 
capacities.” 

In Drury’s “Book selection” and in Helen 
Haines’ “Living with books” we have “in 
form and manner that will not soon be 
surpassed” said Mr. Roden, theories of 
book selection that serve us well. 


Demand Theory 


Changing standards have resulted from 
social changes of the World War and after, 
until now “we are convinced that it is 
more important to provide the right book 
for the right reader at any cost.” Mr. 
Roden further stated (not too enthusi- 
astically perhaps?) that for the present he 
was convinced of the importance of the 
“demand theory” in book selection. He 
commented on the efforts to put book 
selection on a_ scientific basis, through 
sociological research, mentioning briefly 
books by Pierce Butler, McColvin, Waples, 
Wellard, and surveys by Carnovsky and 
others. 

Finally he repeated the statement that 
there are probably not over half a million 
books worth shelf room in any public li- 
brary; that there should be a core of the 
worth while, permanent, books, surrounded 
by a margin of the ephemeral books for 
which there is a current demand, and that 
these ‘“‘deciduous” books should be regu- 
larly considered in the matter of book 
obsolescence. 

In the discussion that followed, Mr. 
Roden mentioned, as did practically every 
other speaker at the Institute, Munthe’s 
book (just published) on American libra- 
rianship — particularly Dr. Munthe’s idea 
that the American public library evidently 
tries to compete with the bookstores in sup- 
plying best sellers. 


Community Analysis 


The subject on the program for Monday 
afternoon was “Community Analysis and 
the Practice of Book Selection” by Leon 
Carnovsky, assistant professor of library 
science, Graduate Library School, Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 

Dr. Carnovsky spoke of the difference 
between what we want and what is good 
for us, in book selection. The _ usual 
criticisms of book selection which defeat 
library patronage are the shortages, the 
failure of the library to own the book 
wanted or to own enough copies to supply 
the demand. 

As a method of applying community 
analysis, he suggested work on an educa- 
tional program with groups and clubs, and 
as a remote possibility, even a house to 
house canvas for library interest. A _ re- 
vised registration, with letters and num- 
bers indicating age, occupation, and other 
essential facts, was also suggested. 

Among things not to do, he quoted the 
statement “No worse mistake can be made 
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than to let the book stock of the library 
deteriorate to that of a cheap book store or 
rental library to increase circulation.” 

In cautioning against too great conces- 
sion to demand, particularly with reading 
materials belonging in the emotional cate- 
gory founded on fears and hatreds, Dr. 
Carnovsky made a plea that librarians sup- 
port the truth and fight vigorously for it. 

As against the circulation concept, which 
he said really impresses no one but the 
librarians themselves, he presented the idea 
of a better served and educated minority. 


Social Sciences 


On Tuesday morning, August 1, the 
author of “It is later than you think,” Max 
Lerner, of the department of political sci- 
ence, Williams College, addressed the In- 
stitute on “Important Books of the Last 
100 Years in Political Science, Economics, 
and Sociology.” 

Note taking on this lecture, because of 
the desire of this librarian to check recom- 
mended titles against the State Library 
collection, became only the list of books, 
with few comments on them. This is un- 
fortunate, for it gives no hint of the 
dynamic power of that address, the sys- 
tematic grouping of writers into certain 
schools of thought, the directness of ap- 
proach and the clarity of the explanations 
and descriptions. 

Beginning a century ago, with liberalism 
at high tide, he cited Mill’s “Principles of 
Political Economy,” and “On Liberty.” 
Among the authors mentioned in rapid suc- 
cession, were Alfred Marshall, Von Mises, 
Lionel Robbins, Lippman, Thomas Henry 
Green, William G. Sumner, Justice Holmes, 
Comte, Darwin, Durkheim, Spencer, Bage- 


hot, Sir Henry Maine, Matthew Arnold, 
Lecky, Charles Horton Cooley, Graham 
Wallis, Max Weber, Tawney, Marx & 


Engels, Lenin, Trotsky, Pigou, Sydney and 
Beatrice Webb, Keynes, Veblen, Lester 
Ward, Hobson, Wesley Mitchell, Berle & 
Means, Justice Brandeis, Thurman Arnold, 
the Lynds, Becker, Laski, Jefferson’s 
Democracy — in the new _ compilation 
selected and edited by Padover, DeTocque- 
ville, Bryce, Bentley, the Beards, Parring- 


ton, Emerson, Goethe, Weber, Mann, 
Chamberlain, Boas, Freud, Nietsche, and 
Spengler. 


Of particular interest in view of current 
war developments is the group exemplify- 
ing “the manipulation of the masses” and 
“the theory of an elite residue” in which he 
placed LeBon’s “The Crowd” Trotier’s 
“Crowd in War and Peace,” Hitler’s “Mein 
Kampf,” Ortegay Gasset’s “The Revolt of 
the Masses,” and some others. 


“The social theory of the future will have 
to be a democratic humanitarianism, as has 
been shown and taught by the poets and 
essayists, among whom stand out Tolstoi, 


Emerson, Lincoln, Whitman, Thoreau and 
Sandburg.” 

In the discussion he said that the authors 
apt to be most read are those of the sec- 
ond rank, who popularize the theories pre- 
sented by those of the first rank, such as 
were mentioned in this paper. The libra- 
rian should know what the sources are, for 
the readers who are capable of understand- 
ing them. The popularizers stir up peo- 
ple’s minds sufficiently to get them inter- 
ested in subjects that otherwise would not 
come to their attention. Lippman, Stuart 
Chase, Strachey, Mann, and the two 
Beards were mentioned as having done 
good jobs of popularizing. 


Beware of Self Therapy 


Mandel Sherman, associate professor of 
educational psychology, University of Chi- 
cago, addressed the librarians Tuesday 
afternoon, on the subject “Book Selection 
and Self Therapy.” If the gist of his talk 
had to be expressed in one word, one might 
select the word beware for there seemed 
to be little doubt about his disapproval of 
the entire lot of self-help and pseudo- 
psychological books. He stated that since 
the social upheaval of the great war and 
after, there has been an increase of from 
100 per cent to 500 per cent in such books. 
Professor Sherman outlined the growth and 
progress of this type of literature from the 
“genteel books for genteel people,” exem- 
plified by “The Young Man’s Guide” of 
1835, to the books of today, after “the pro- 
fessional got into the racket.” 

“Indiscriminate handing out of books 
may be all right for the person who is 
temporarily discouraged,” said Professor 
Sherman, “but for the person who seeks 
self therapy and is neurotic, it is dangerous. 
Instead of escaping into a world of fantasy 
he should face facts and accept them.” 


Basis of Real Therapy 


He advised avoiding books which at- 
tempt to have the reader believe his capa- 
cities and attributes have been underesti- 
mated, and that whatever hardships he 
may have undergone will be of value to 
him later; and those which base their 
theories on the use of practical slogans 
and hints for improvement. He denied 
that anyone can be helped by slogans and 
phrases when re-evaluation is what is 
needed. He contended that fantasy, not 
action, is created by the books on intelli- 
gent living, outwitting nerves, getting along 
with people, facing old age, and finding 
happiness. Real therapy for the neurotic 
must be based on (1) belief in and accept- 
ance of facts, (2) emotional dissociation 
from himself, (3) re-evaluation of one’s 
own position in terms of external circum- 
stances, and (4) acceptance of external and 
internal limitations. Conditions of today 
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mean “greater problems for librarians in 


the guidance of reading. 
more about therapy.” 

In the ensuing discussion, answering a 
request for books which could be recom- 
mended, Professor Sherman named two, 
Robinson’s “Practical Psychology,” which 
he said was worth thirty of the others, and 
Dunlap’s “Civilized life.” A longer list is 
promised for inclusion in the paper which 
will appear in the printed proceedings of 
the Institute. 

In answer to the inquiry as to reviews 
which could be relied upon for these books, 
he mentioned those in Psychological Ab- 
stracts and in the Journal of Psychology. 
His answer to the question of whether he 
believes there is such a thing as “biblio- 
therapy,” was an unqualified “no.” 


They must know 


Historical Literature 


“The Evaluation of Historical Litera- 
ture” was presented by Louis Gottschalk, 
professor of modern history, University of 
Chicago, on Wednesday morning. He pre- 
faced his talk with a brief mention of the 
post war textbook revision. William Hale 
Thompson and “the burning of the books,” 
the Red scares of the 20’s and the Black 
and Brown scares; and called attention to 
the current plea for a return to patriotism 
in history in order to preserve and protect 
democratic ideals. Professor Gottschalk 
gave as three important points in the 
evaluation of historical writing, (1) truth- 
fulness: the highest norm for historical 
selection, (2) intelligence of the writer’s 
philosophical principles, (3) literary value. 
In commenting, as did a later speaker at 
the Institute, on the effect of footnotes on 
popular reading, he said “Nothing will so 
quickly discourage the reading of history as 
footnotes,” citing as an example Becker’s 
“Heavenly City of the 18th Century 
Philosophers,” which he characterized as 
“the most beautiful piece of historical 
writing of this day.” It has never been a 
best seller. 

He suggested, not altogether jokingly, an 
organization similar to the A. A. A., to sup- 
press useless histories. Publishers might be 
paid not to publish books which are un- 
scientific, which do not have a philosophical 
approach, which are badly written, or 
which present no new data nor new inter- 
pretation of old data. 


Popularizers of History 


In the discussion which followed, Profes- 
sor Gottschalk named among “safe popu- 
larizers of history,” James Harvey Robin- 
son and Charles and Mary Beard. He 
cited as the most useful bibliography for 
the small library, Dutcher & Shipman and 
others’ “Bibliography of Historical Writ- 
ing.” His remark on plagiarism bears re- 
peating: “If you copy from one book it is 


plagiarism; if you copy from more than 
one, it is research.” 

On the question of imaginative approach 
to history and its success in reaching peo- 
ple, Dr. Gottschalk said that books of this 
kind and motion pictures based on them, 
should be regarded as entertainment, not 
history. He repeated his standards for 
judging history, re-wording his first point— 
truthfulness—in this way, “A book is not a 
good history unless the data in it have been 


acquired by a careful examination of 
sources, distinguishing false from true 
sources, using only authentic parts, and 


then testing them for the relative credi- 
bility of their details.’ That point was 
also touched on in answering the question 
as to whether current accounts of what is 
going on in Europe may be regarded as 
history. Such accounts as those given by 
Sheean, Gunther and Duranty were spe- 
cifically mentioned. The _ historian, he 
stated, has as one of his tenets that he 
examine all available sources and write 
from the best of these. He suggested that 
the difference between high class journal- 
ism and history lies in the fact that the 
journalist, giving the expert account of an 
eye witness, cannot know what is going on 
behind the scenes and cannot be in a po- 
sition to consult all the sources. 


Editor of Saturday Review 


“Evaluation of Contemporary Fiction 
and Non-fiction” was the subject of the 
address given on Thursday morning by 
George Stevens, editor of the Saturday 
Review of Literature. He began by 
answering the question that formed the 
title of a recent article by Kronenberger, 
“Are book reviewers too polite?” “They 
only seem so,” said he. ‘“‘Many books are 
consigned to oblivion by not being re- 
viewed at all—they are given a treatment 
of silence. Heywood Broun once said ‘The 
dramatic critics are all Cassandras, the 
book reviewers are all Pollyannas.’ The 
dramatic critic has to see all the plays as 
they are produced, and has to say some- 
thing about all of them, no matter how bad. 
The book reviewer gets credit of benevo- 
lense to the point of feeble-mindedness, but 
as a matter of fact he cannot review all the 
books that come out, hence he is apt to 
select those about which he can work up 
some enthusiasm.” 

The viewpoint of leading editors was ex- 
pressed as “the same as that of librarians— 
a fundamental tolerance for other points of 
view.” . 

In outlining the qualifications of a good 
book reviewer, Mr. Stevens said that fic- 
tion and non-fiction needed different ap- 
proaches. While there are dangers in hav- 
ing specialist reviewers, he declared him- 
self in favor of them for non-fiction. Any 


journalist can tell when these books are 
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interesting, but it takes a background of 
special knowledge to be able to evaluate 
non-fiction for authenticity and accuracy. 


Qualifications For a Reviewer 


In fiction reviewing, outside of personal 
taste, which cannot be eliminated, Mr. 
Stevens suggested these qualifications for a 
good reviewer: the ability to describe a 
story without giving a synopsis of it; the 
avoidance of adjectives, particularly empty 
ones; possession of a sense of proportion 
based on acquaintance with the literature 
of the past and a knowledge of the litera- 
ture of the present. He characterized 
briefly certain definite trends in American 
fiction of recent years, beginning with the 
rugged individualism which marked the 
time of Coolidge. Social awareness as a 
product of the stress and uncertainty of the 
depression is apparent in the works of 
Steinbeck and others, since 1930. He 
mentioned also the current cycle of his- 
torical fiction, the present fashion in escape 
literature, and a growing preoccupation 
with violence. Another literary force to be 
reckoned with is that of literature in exile, 
“the effect of which remains to be seen” 
said Mr. Stevens. 

Among the questions asked in the dis- 
cussion following the address was an in- 
quiry about the book reviewer as an 
artist in himself, as with the old English 
reviewers. Mr. Stevens’ comment was that 
he believed that tradition was past; that 
the book reviewer of today is a craftsman 
for interpretation, explanation and opinion, 
but hardly creative enough to be called 
artist. 

Another question was about what the 
book reviewer does in the creation of best 
sellers. Mr. Stevens does not believe this 
is usually the influencing factor. 

Asked to mention some of the Fall books 
he thought would be most important, he 
mentioned Stuart Cloete, ‘““Watch for the 
Dawn,” Pietro di Donato “Christ in Con- 
crete,” a forthcoming Life of Galileo, and 
Sandburg’s “Lincoln the War Years.” 


““Popularizing Science” 


The science editor of the New York 
Times, Waldemar Kaempffert, in his talk 
Thursday afternoon, on “Popularizing Sci- 
ence,” mentioned as among the earlier 
popularizers the descriptive primer type, 
exemplified by Faraday’s “The Chemistry 
of a Candle,” which Mr. Kaempffert said 
is still good. He characterized the universe 
of yesterday as a machine which could be 
explained, and the universe of today as a 
problem in higher mathematics, in which 
the descriptive method fails as utterly as 
an attempt to explain to an Eskimo in 
words, what the Star Spangled Banner 
sounds like. In spite of these difficulties, 
because of new discoveries which have 


upset many of the old theories, it is aston- 
ishing, said Mr. Kaempffert, how far cer- 
tain men have gone in explaining the 
scientific theories of today, in language 
that can be understood, and with literary 
grace. 

Among some of these books he men- 
tioned Jeans’ “‘Mysterious Universe,” “The 
Nature of the Physical World,” “New 
Pathways in Science,” and “The Unseen 
Universe,” by Eddington; Joad’s “‘“Guide to 
Modern Science,” and Levy’s “Universe of 
Science,” which he said could be recom- 
mended to any library reader. There were 
many other books mentioned in the course 
of this address, and librarians will prob- 
ably want to check that list when the en- 
tire paper appears in the Proceedings of the 
Institute. 

The discoverers themselves should be the 
best popularizers because questions are 
raised, resistance is encountered, and they 
are practically compelled to step from their 
pedestals to explain to the masses what 
their new theories are, said Mr. Kaempffert. 
The important thing is the impact that 
these scientific discoveries and inventions 
have on society, and there again Mr. 
Kaempffert suggested that the most com- 
petent man to predict what will happen to 
society because of some scientific discovery 
or invention, is surely the man who in- 
vented it. 

The moulding of popular opinion for 
reading books on modern science, is done 
largely by the science departments of the 
newspapers and the magazines. 

Mr. Kaempffert’s final comment was that 
science should be taught as a cultural sub- 
ject in its relation to history, literature, 
and social progress, and not so much as a 
laboratory study alone. 


Book Selection Processes 


On Friday morning the theoretical gave 
way to the practical when Leta Adams, 
head of the order department, Cleveland 
Public Library, addressed the Institute on 
“Organization of Internal Processes in 
Book Selection for Public Libraries.” Miss 
Adams had on display a set of the card and 
order forms used by the Cleveland depart- 
ment and she explained in detail the 
methods of book selection in that library. 
She began by commenting on the facts that 
too many books are published, too many 
covering the same ground, and that the 
reading public has a new book complex 
and seems to think that all of the new 
books should be found in the public library. 
Fewer and better books, she suggested, are 
better business, and _ selection demands 
much more skill than merely collection. 

The Cleveland Public Library attempts 
to have the worth while new books ready 
as soon as possible after publication date, 
but the first copy of any title added is read, 
reviewed, and approved before the book is 
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The processes de- 


actually purchased. 
scribed in her paper are part of that pro- 


cedure. It involves cooperation with the 
local book stores, as well as with the other 
libraries in Cleveland. The ideal ex- 
pressed was that of bringing to all the peo- 
ple the book which, for each person, is 
best adapted to his age, ability, under- 
standing, and range of interest. There is 
particular care in the selection of children’s 


books. The criteria for them are that they 
must have interesting subject matter, 
wholesome tone, good style, and true 


ethical value. 


Technology Librarian Speaks 


E. H. McClelland, technology librarian, 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, talked Fri- 
day afternoon on “Selecting Books for a 
Technical Department.” The first thing 
commented on by Mr. McClelland was the 
abundance of obsolescent books in the 
usual public library technical section, many 
of which, he said, might have a place in 
the reference collection of material which 
is not for general circulation. He suggested 
that in maintaining the excellence of a 
technical collection, skepticism is much 
more useful than enthusiasm. He recom- 
mended the standards in science book 
selection given in Miss Haines’ “Living 
With Books.” He also recommended the 
frequent use of Mudge’s “Guide to Refer- 
ence Books,” the Subscription Books Bulle- 
tin, the Newark Public Library List, 
New Technical Books, issued by the New 
York Public Library, and the Technical 
Book Review Index. He said that if we 
go on buying poor books, without protest, 
there will be more of them published. 

The difficulty seems to be that engineers 
can make more money at their own profes- 
sion than in writing books. “Those who 
know won’t tell, and many of those who tell 
don’t know,” said he. “Exercise of ap- 
praisal and judgment will enable one to be 
less hypnotized by the publishers’ blurbs,” 
and to read more intelligently misleading 
circulars from publishers and dealers, par- 
ticularly those which give no clue as to 
dates or other essential items. 

He suggested that such firms as Wiley, 
Reinhold Press, McGraw-Hill, Van Nos- 
trand, and some others, would probably be 
willing to send technical books on approval, 
and with the book at hand it should be 
possible to have a fair enough appraisal 
made to warrant purchase or rejection. 
The preface should give some idea of the 
scope and purpose of the book. The con- 
tents should show what it is about. The 
text should be inspected as to terminology, 
accuracy in citing references, indexing, and 
general makeup of the book. He com- 
mented on the excellence of the reviews in 
The American Chemical Society publi- 
cations. 





Selecting Books For Children 


Bertha L. Gunterman, well known to 
librarians as editor of children’s books, 
Longmans, Green and Company, talked be- 
fore the Institute on Monday morning, 
August 7, on “Best Recent Books for 
Children.” 

A list of almost fifty of these books was 
included in the mimeographed bibliography 
of references supplied to librarians in at- 
tendance, and Miss Gunterman made in- 
teresting comments on many of these. 
About three-fourths of the number were 
published in the last ten years, the others 
before that. 

As an editor of today’s children’s books, 
she spoke appreciatively of the work of 
editors of early magazines for children, 
among them Mary Mapes Dodge, Horace 
E. Scudder and J. T. Trowbridge. 

Miss Gunterman said that more good 
books for children could be published today 
if the publishers could rely on selling at 
least five thousand copies the first season. 
She suggested that the children’s librarians 
write the children’s editors of needs for 
children’s books which can not be met by 
books now in print. 

In the discussion following the address, 
this suggestion brought out an inquiry as 
to whether books written to order on cer- 
tain subjects were apt to be _ successful. 
The answer was “sometimes,” and a book 
on city planning cited as a “successful” 
example. 

Questions then were directed toward cur- 
rent vocational stories, in many of which 
the sudden success of the hero or heroine 
creates a false impression not usually borne 
out by facts of present day life. 

Brainerd and Zelny “Problems of Our 
Times” was mentioned as an _ excellent 
“background book” in response to that 
question, but Miss Gunterman said that 
events overseas are too constantly changing 
to offer any inducement to publishing 
books on those subjects for children. 

To help adults know what to get for 
children to read, she mentioned a new fea- 
ture — ‘‘New Books for Children” —in the 
magazine Parent Education, recommending 
also the “Reviews for Parents” in Child 
Life and in Parents’ Magazine. 


School Library Work 


“Book Selection in a Modern High 
School” was the subject covered Monday 
afternoon by Frieda M. Heller, assistant 
professor and librarian, department of uni- 
versity schools, College of Education, Ohio 
State University. 

In introducing Miss Heller, Dean Wil- 
son mentioned the importance of school li- 
braries, and the attention directed toward 
them in recent years by the study of 
standards of secondary schools, by the ap- 
propriations made in the various states to 
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strengthen high school book collections, by 
the laying down of standards for teacher 
and librarian training, and by the American 
Council of Education study of teacher 
training institutions. 

Miss Heller at the very beginning stated 
her belief that school library work is not 
only one of the most interesting phases of 
library work, but that it has great value 
and_ significance. Many changes have 
come about in the world about us, these 
changes are reflected in the lives and at- 
titudes of the children as well as adults, 
and they must be taken into consideration 
by the librarian responsible for the book 
selection for the changing student groups. 

These changing trends, the social back- 
ground of pupils, and their behavior prob- 
lems (particularly the leisure time prob- 
lem) make it important that the library 
provide an ample supply of reading ma- 
terials suited to the capacities and needs of 
all types of students. 

Meeting the real needs of both pupils 
and the reading program means recognizing 
the fact that libraries must be stocked with 
books of the present scene, the world in 
which they live. 


Emphasis on the Modern 


“No longer is teaching based on books 
remote from the daily interests of the 
pupil. Only the exceptional student will 
read anything prior to the 19th century. 
Selection provides emphasis on the modern. 
From the reader’s viewpoint the book must 
come within the range of his understand- 
ing... 

“If books are to be a valuable contribu- 
tion to education the librarian must know 
the development of children and_ school 
programs, and must have a knowledge of 
books and a skill in the use of this knowl- 
edge both for adults and young people... 
The librarian needs to read widely, since 
the library concerns itself not only with 
curriculum enrichment but with the en- 
richment of character.” 

The trend toward adult range, and in- 
clusion of much of the modern, (including 
some of the least difficult and most worth 
while best sellers) is not confined only to 
the English program, according to Miss 
Heller. In the social science program, at- 
tempting to give an understanding of the 
why and how of happenings in the world 
about them, one obvious trend is the wide 
range of interests. “Another trend is the 
departure from literary value as a criterion 
—not alone is it sufficient. Content is also 
important.” 


Basic Principles Set Down 


Miss Heller expressed as basic principles 
for book selection in a school library: to 
provide materials which will add to the 


habit of reading; to provide curriculum 
enrichment materials, and to provide ma- 
terials for the widening of pupil experience. 

The ensuing discussion brought up the 
matter of ignoring traditional standards; 
the effect of forcing classics on children; 
presenting to students problems beyond 
their maturity; and cooperation between 
teachers and librarian. During the course 
of this informal exchange of opinion and 
experience, Miss Heller told more about her 
school library in a Progressive school con- 
nected with the University and part of the 
eight year experimental school education 
program. Its range is from kindergarten to 
12th grade, the number of pupils does not 
exceed 600, and classes vary from 25 to 56 
in size. There is no course of study to fol- 
low for everybody. Each pupil adapts his 
reading to his own interests and needs. 
Children may read what they please in the 
7th to 12th grades; there are no formal 
reports, no gradings, no failures, but they 
must keep the record of all the books they 
read. Many classes come to the library. 
They learn to use a lot of books, and to 
discriminate between writers. 


Liberal Arts Library 


President Carter Davidson, of Knox Col- 
lege, addressed the Institute Tuesday 
morning on “Book Selection for a Liberal 
Arts Library.” He stated at once that his 
reading on this subject had been guided by 
several librarians, but that he had his own 
ideas on the way a library should fit into 
the educational work of a college. He 
limited his remarks to the liberal arts col- 
lege, which has a full four years course but 
no graduate school and no research insti- 
tute for higher education of staff members. 
The library in such a college is “not a pub- 
lic library and therefore purchases can be 
made on value rather than demand,” said 
Dr. Davidson. Book selection is influenced 
by the curriculum; by the book resources 
of the community as a whole, in book 
stores, as well as in libraries; and by the 
library’s own resources in books, size of 
building, and size of staff, as well as funds 
for purchase. 

President Davidson strongly commended 
purchase of books by students, saying that 
when he left college he had accumulated a 
personal library of over one hundred 
volumes, which had been of great value to 
him. He recommended the selection of ‘a 
faculty whose use of the library is patent, 
for those teachers who are not readers 
themselves, seldom encourage reading in 
students. The quality of a library is more 
dependent upon the quality of the faculty 
than vice versa, because the faculty should 
be given the privilege of individually and 
departmentally selecting books within their 
particular fields. Not over fifty per cent of 
the funds should be set aside for depart- 
mental use. 
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He emphasized the selection of a suitable 


librarian. Interpreting that, he specified 
that the librarian must be widely read; 
must have a love of books; must be 
catholic enough to see the needs of the 
library as a whole; and must have sufficient 
technical training to know all the sources 
for book selection. He must be enough of 
a scholar to win the respect of his faculty. 
He must have a personal approach which 
stimulates and inspires students and wins 
their respect and friendliness; and he must 
have judgment enough to be resistant to 
many book salesmen. He should have 
faculty status and rank. He should have 
business acumen which will enable him to 
add wisely to the library. He should have 
sufficient approach to friends of the college 
to encourage gifts of money, books, and 
other things of value to the college library. 
He should also be one who will stay by the 
task for several years. Where will you 
find such a one? was a question probably 
in the minds of many of his listeners. 


Selection by Librarian; Faculty 


His final advice was to get sufficient 
funds and then to eliminate unnecessary 
areas of purchase, to delegate the task of 
selection to a competent librarian, assisted 
by an interested faculty, and to concentrate 
on seeing that the books are used to carry 
out the liberal arts program. 

There was a lengthy and interested dis- 
cussion at the close of Dr. Davidson’s 
paper. Among the subjects taken up were: 
faculty library committee; the proportion 


of the library appropriation as it related to 
the entire education appropriation; the 
upward limit of size of college library and 
efficiency; the amount of book budget that 
should go into recreational reading; en- 
dowments with “strings tied;” standards of 
faculty reading; and the question of 
whether present training methods qualify 
professors to assist in book selection. 

Tuesday offered a variation from the 
regular daily routine. A party of librarians 
went in the morning to visit the Gary 
Public Library. In the afternoon, there be- 
ing no lecture scheduled, the entire time 
from 1:30 on was spent in a carefully 
planned bus trip which included a ten mile 
drive along the lake front; a visit to the 
Hild branch of the Chicago Public Library; 
a stop at Newberry Library; a drive 
through the Polish section, “Little Sicily,” 
Bughouse Square, and the “Street of For- 
gotten Men;” a call at Hull House; a drive 
through the new Jane Addams housing 
project; a visit to Chinatown and the so- 
called Chinese city hall, and a stop at the 
Hall branch of the Chicago Public Library 
in the Negro district. 

Visits to the newly opened Woodlawn 
branch of the Chicago Public Library, not 
far from the University of Chicago, were 
made by most of the librarians at various 
times during the last week of the Institute. 





Notes on the Institute will be con- 
tinued in the November issue. 











ILLINOIS STATE DOCUMENTS 


Received by the State Library in September 1939 
Compiled by Dorothy G. Bailey 








The Illinois State Library does not have 
copies of these publications for distribution. 
The publications may be secured from the 
Department which issues them. 





Illinois—Adjutant general 
Circular: no. 10, August 7, 1939. 
General orders: nos. 11, 14, 16, 17 & 18, 
August 16, June 27, August 23, 24, 


1939. 

Training memorandum: no. 9, August 8, 
1939. 

Illinois—Agriculture experiment station, 

Urbana 

Bulletin: no. 457. Composition of milk 
of brown Swiss cows ..., by O. R. 
Overman & others. July, 1939. 


Illinois—Auditor of public accounts 
Instructions and model by-laws relating 
to the organization of a state bank 
under the laws of Illinois. Edward J. 


Barrett, auditor of public accounts. 
1939. 

Monthly bulletin: v. 15, no. 6, Septem- 
ber 1, 1939. 


Statement showing total resources and 
liabilities of Illinois state banks at the 
close of business June 30, 1939, com- 
piled by Edward J. Barrett, auditor of 
public accounts. 1939. 


Illinois — Commerce commission — Rates 
and research section 

Monthly summary of electric sales in 
Illinois. July, 1939. 
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Preliminary report of electric sales to 
ultimate consumers. August, 1939. 


Summary of estimates showing the an- 
nual effect on operating revenues of 
changes in public utility rates becom- 
ing effective in August, 1939. 


Illinois—Conservation, Department of 
Hunting clubs of Illinois, 1938. 1939. 


Illinois — Delinquency prevention, Division 
of 


Delinquency prevention; suggestions—or- 
ganization guidance, published by the 
Division of delinquency prevention, 
sponsors of the Big brothers and sisters 
association of Illinois, A. L. Bowen, 
director, Samuel R. Ryerson, superin- 
tendent. 1939. 


Illinois—Department reports, Division of 

Illinois state news: 

August 31, 
1939. 


press releases for 
September 1, 21 & 285, 


Illinois—Emergency relief commission 
Biennial report of the Illinois emergency 
relief commission covering the period 
July 1, 1936 through June 30, 1938. 
Monthly bulletin on relief statistics, v. 6, 
no. 8, August, 1939. 


Illinois—Farmers’ institute 
Bang’s disease and what it means to the 
agricultural interests of Illinois from 
an economic stand-point, by Dr. J. J. 
Lintner. 1939. 


Illinois—Farmers’ institute—Household sci- 
ence, Department of 


Illinois farmers’ institute news: no. 6, 
September, 1939. 


Illinois—Geological survey 

Circular: no. 46. Nomenclature of the 
megascopic description of Illinois coals, 
by Gilbert H. Cady Division of 
the state Geological survey, M. M. 
Leighton, chief, Urbana. 

Oil and gas development map of the 
Patoka, Ill. area. August 8, 1939. 

Oil and gas development map of Albion, 
Ill. area. August 8, 1939. 

Oil and gas development map of the 
Roaches, Ill. area. August 8, 1939. 
Oil and gas drilling report, no. 33, July, 

1939. 


Iilinois—Highways, Division of 
Safety bulletin: v. 5, no. 8, August 1, 
1939. 


Illinois—Industrial commission 


Health and safety rules adopted January 
22, 1938 by the Industrial commission 


of the state of Illinois. 
labor. 1939. 


Rules relating to removal of dusts, 
vapors, fumes or gases from grinding, 
polishing and _ buffing operations, 
effective July 15, 1938 ... Department 
of labor, Martin P. Durkin, director. 
1939. 


Department of 


Illinois—Insurance, Department of 


Illinois insurance code, including all other 
special laws relating to insurance, 1939 
. Ernest Palmer, director. 


Illinois—Labor, Department of — Statistics 
and research, Division of 
Review of employment and payrolls in 
Illinois industries, July, 1939. 
Review of prospective building in Illinois 
during July, 1939. 


Illinois—Laws, statutes, etc. 


An Act in relation to real estate and 
salesmen. Department of Registration 
and education, John J. Hallihan, direc- 
tor. 1939. 

Aviation law: An Act to regulate aero- 
nautics as amended by an Act ap- 
proved July 5, 1935. Issued by Illinois 
aeronautics commission, L. P. Bonfoey, 


chairman. 1939. 
Bang’s disease law ... approved July 12, 
1939. Department of agriculture, Di- 


vision of animal husbandry. 

Bedding law. Illinois Department of 
labor, Division of factory inspection. 
1939. 

Illinois barber law. Department of 
Registration and education, John J. 
Hallihan, director. 1939. 


The [Illinois beauty culture act (as 
amended). Department of Registra- 
tion and education, John J. Hallihan, 
director. 1939. 

Illinois dental practice act. Department 
of Registration and education, John J. 
Hallihan, director. 1939. 

Illinois land surveyors act, 1939. De- 
partment of Registration and educa- 
tion, John J. Hallihan, director. 


The Illinois plumbing license law (as 
amended). Department of Registra- 
tion and education, John J. Hallihan, 
director. 1939. ' 


The law regarding an Act in relation to 
the marketing of fresh fruits, fresh 
vegetables and onion sets (H. B. 490, 
491, 61st G. A.), issued by the Depart- 
ment of agriculture, Division of 
markets, J. H. Lloyd, director. 1939. 


Laws of the state of Illinois enacted by 
the 61st General assembly at the regu- 
lar biennial session, January 4 to June 
30, 1939. Edward J. Hughes, secretary 
of state. 
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Oil inspection act and rules and regula- 
tions relating thereto, effective July 1, 
1929, with all amendments as of July 
29, 1939, issued by the Department of 
finance, S. L. Nudelman, director. 

Probate act to become effective January 
1, 1940, compiled by Edward J. 
Hughes, secretary of state. 1939. 

Religious corporations ., compiled by 
Edward J. Hughes, secretary of state. 
1939. 


Uniform narcotics drug _ act (as 
amended). Department of Registra- 
tion and education, John J. Hallihan, 
director. 1939. 


Illinois—Legislative council—Research de- 
partment 
Research report: no. 14. Property tax 
dates. August, 1939. 
no. 15. Major potential sources of 
state revenue in Illinois. August, 
1939. 
no. 16. Statutory regulation of invest- 
ment counselors. September, 1939. 


Illinois—Natural history survey 


Circular: no. 33. Controlling peach in- 
sects in Illinois, by S. C. Chandler & 
W. P. Flint. August, 1939. 


Circular no. 34. Rout the weeds! why, 
when and how, [by] L. R. Tehon. 
August, 1939. 


Illinois—Northern state teachers college, 
DeKalb 
Freshman week program, September 20 
to September 24, 1939. 


Illinois—Public health, Department of 
Case reports: Bulletin no. 17, August 28, 
1939. 


City case reports: 35th, 36th & 37th 
weeks, 1939. 


Grade A milk, pasteurized—raw; grade 
A milk products; law, and minimum 
requirements for interpretation and en- 
forcement. 1939. 

Illinois health messenger: v. 11, no. 17, 
September 1, 1939; v. 11, no. 18, Sep- 
tember 15, 1939. 


Illinois—Public instruction, Superintendent 
of 


Circular no. 307 (replacing Circular no. 
286): The state school fund and its 
interpretation issued by John A. Wie- 
land, superintendent of public instruc- 
tion. 1939. 

Educational press bulletin: no. 343, 
September, 1939. 


Illinois—Public welfare, Department of 
A summary of the year 1937-1938 in the 
Department of public welfare, by A. L. 
Bowen, director. 1939. 


Welfare bulletin: v. 30, nos. 7 & 8, 
August and September, 1939. 


Illinois—Registration and education, De- 
partment of 


Registered real estate brokers as of July 
1, 1939. John J. Hallihan, director. 


Illinois—School for boys, St. Charles 


The boy agriculturist: v. 30, no. 2. 
1939. 


Illinois—Secretary of state 
Constitution of the state of Illinois 
adopted May 13, 1870, compiled by 
Edward J. Hughes, secretary of state. 
1939. 
Guide to Illinois state buildings. Rev. 
ed. 1939. 


Illinois—Southern Illinois state normal 
university, Carbondale 
Freshman orientation book, September 
11-13, 1939. 


Illinois—State planning commission 

Report on the Big Muddy River basin 
and contiguous lands draining into the 
Mississippi River. March, 1939 (cor- 
rected to January 1, 1939), by the 
Staff of the Illinois state planning 
commission, Chicago, Illinois. 1939. 

Report on the Upper Illinois River basin 
in Illinois ... March, 1939 (corrected 
to November 1, 1938), by the Staff of 
the Illinois state planning commission, 
Chicago, Illinois. 1939. 


Illinois—Supreme court 
Docket Supreme court of Illinois, Oc- 
tober term, 1939, Adam F. Bloch, su- 

preme court clerk. 


Illinois—Treasurer 


Monthly report: September 1, 1939. 
Louie E. Louis, state treasurer. 


Illinois—University 


Illinois farm economics, no. 51, August, 
1939. 


Illinois studies in the social sciences: v. 
24, no. 1. Houseboat and river-bottom 
people, by Ernest T. Miller. 1939. 


Publications of the University of Illinois. 
(This list includes publications in 
stock and for sale on July 1, 1939). 


The recognition and accrediting of IIli- 
nois secondary schools. June, 1939. 


Illinois — University — Committee on ad- 
mission from secondary schools 


Report of the Committee on admission 
from secondary schools for the year 
1938-1939. 1939. 
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Illinois—Vocational education, Board for 


The fan-mill, v. 18, no. 1. September 1, 
1939. 


Trade and industrial education report, 
leader training conference for foreman, 
July 11 to July 23, 1938 at the Chi- 
cago Beach Hotel, Chicago. 1939. 


Illinois—Western state teachers college, 
Macomb 


Student handbook, 1939-1940, 1940-1941. 
1939. 


Illinois cooperative crop reporting service 
Illinois crop and livestock statistics by 
counties: crops—1937 and 1938; live- 
stock January 1, 1937, 1938 and 1939. 
1939, 


Illinois weekly crop review: August 29, 
September 5, 11, 18 & 25, 1939. 


Illinois national guard 


Illinois guardsman: v. 6, no. 11, Septem- 
ber, 1939. Official publication of the 
Illinois National Guard, 33d Division 
and Attached troops. 


Illinois state academy of science 


Transactions: v. 31, no. 4, June, 1939. 
Minutes of council meetings ... 


Illinois state federation of labor 


Weekly news letter: v. 25, nos. 20, 21, 
22, 23 & 24; August 12, 19, 25; Sep- 
tember 2, 9, 1939. 


Illinois state horticultural society 
News letter: no. 6, September, 1939. 


Chicago—Municipal tuberculosis sanitarium 


Bulletin: v. 15-16-17, nos. 1-12 inclusive, 
1935-1936-1937. 








Selective List Of State Publications 
Received On Exchange 


Compiled by Aileen A. Rabjohns 








ARIZONA. STATE BOARD OF VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 


Vocational education in Arizona, 1938- 
1939. Phoenix, Arizona, State, 1939. [48p.] 
photos, map. 

“A brief view of the progress of Vo- 
cational education... [and of Vocational 
rehabilitation] illustrates the services the 
state is rendering through the carefully 
planned expenditure of federal and state 
funds.” 


GEDDES, JOSEPHA, FREDRICKSON, C. D., AND 
BERGESON, E. C 


Social conditions in the Delta Area, 
Utah. Logan, Utah, Agricultural experi- 
ment station, 1939. 93p. tables, graphs, 
diagrs. (Utah—Agricultural experiment sta- 
tion, Logan. Bulletin, no. 288, June, 1939.) 

This is part of 4 of a “more compre- 
hensive study organized in 1928 for the 
purpose of ascertaining what conditions 
existed in bonded irrigation and drainage 
districts which were unable to liquidate 
obligations incurred...” 

“The findings and conclusions have been 
published under the general title, Drainage 
and irrigation, soil, economic conditions, 
Delta Area, Utah... Part 1 Drainage and 
irrigation conditions (Bulletin 255); Part 


2 Soil conditions (Bulletin 256); Part 3 
Economic conditions (Bulletin 273).” 


New YorkK (STATE). EpucATION DEPART- 
MENT. DIVISION OF ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION 


A bibliography of materials for the en- 
richment of mathematics instruction in 
elementary schools. Supplement to section 
V of the state syllabus, Mathematics for 
elementary schools, Albany, 1937. Issued 
by the Bureau of curriculum development, 
Division of elementary education, New 
York (State) Education department. Al- 
bany, N. Y., State, 1939. 15p. 

Dr. Ben Sueltz, State Normal School, 
Cortland, and Dr. Vera Sanford, State 
Normal School, Oneonta, with the advice 
and assistance of F. Eugene Seymour, 
Supervisor of mathematics, State Educa- 
tion dept., and member of the Arithmetic 
Syllabus Committee present this list of 
materials which “have proved useful to 
pupils and to their teachers...” Titles 
suggested “especially for teachers con- 
tribute both to a command of content and 
method, and to a broader understanding of 
mathematics as a science permeating the 
affairs of daily living...” 

Prices, publishers’ addresses, and critical 
notes add to the usefulness and value of 
the publication. 
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SMITH, HENRY LESTER, AND EATON, M. T. 


The relation of retention to speed of 
learning. Published by the Bureau of co- 
operative research, Indiana _ university. 
Bloomington, Ind., State, 1939. (Indiana 
university—School of education. Bulletin, 
v. XV, no. 3, June, 1939.) 


..."*The purpose of this investigation is 
to determine by exact, objective methods 
the relation of retention to speed of learn- 
ing...for three different degrees of learn- 
ing: 1. Partial learning. 2. Complete 
learning. 3. Overlearning... Retention is 
measured by both the efficiency of recall 
and the speed of relearning. ..” 


TEXAS. DIVISION OF CHILD WELFARE. 


A course of study on child welfare, pre- 


pared by Mrs. S. M. N. Marrs... and 
Lydia Cage... [Austin, Texas, State, 
1939] 26p. 


“This course of study is an outgrowth of 
requests from the Parent Teachers Asso- 
ciations and other organizations to the 
Division of Child Welfare. 

The purpose is to outline briefly the 
state’s program of Child welfare as it is 
today and to stimulate interest in the pro- 
gram... Eight lessons...include the his- 
tory of child welfare in Texas, the develop- 
ment of the Division of child welfare and 
its expansion and strengthening by the So- 
cial Security Act, some of the most impor- 
tant phases of the program of Child wel- 


” 


fare... Some of the discussions indicated 
cover such subjects as foster home care, 
adoptions, and delinquency, as well as 
some of the unmet needs as they are at the 
present time. 

Brief list of suggestions for further read- 
ing as well as the outlined programs will be 
helpful to any group or individual studying 
this subject. 


TeExAs. GAME, FIsH OyYsTER ComM- 


MISSION 


AND 


Fishes of Texas. Handbook of the more 


important game and commercial types. 
Austin, Texas, State, 1932. 41p. illus. 
(Its Bulletin, no. 5) 

Pictures of the fish accompanied by 


brief descriptions of them, their habitats, 
characteristics, and value as food make this 
publication of interest to fishermen. 


Texas. GAME, FISH AND OySTER COM- 


MISSION 


A short list of wildlife publications with 
special regard to Texas. Austin, Texas, 
State, 1939. 31p. (Its Bulletin, no. 14, 
revised June, 1939.) 

Since the literature of wildlife conserva- 
tion is scattered and incomplete, this 
bibliography with its critical annotations 
will be useful and of interest “primarily to 
the conservationists and students of wild- 
life in Texas...” State as well as Federal 
publications are included. 








Selective List of Documents Available 
Compiled by Emma Scheffler 








U. S.—Children’s bureau. 

Conference on children in a democracy. 
Papers and discussions at the initial ses- 
sion held in Washington, D. C., April 26, 
1939. Wash., Govt. print. off., 1939. 149p. 

“The addresses and informal discussions 
at the initial session of the fourth White 
House conference on children, held in 
Washington on April 26, are published as 
working materials for members of the con- 
ference during the year in which it will be 
studying the purposes of our democracy 
with reference to children and youth and 
the extent to which these purposes find 
effective expression in our national life.” 


U. S.—Education office. Bulletin 1938, no. 
10. 
Local school unit organization in 10 


states, by Henry F. Alves, Archibald W. 


Wash., 
334p. illus. diagrs. 


Anderson and John Guy Fowlkes. 
Govt. print. off., 1939. 
tables. 

A study of local school unit organization 
in the following states: Arizona; Arkansas; 
California; Illinois; Kentucky; North Caro- 
lina; Ohio; Oklahoma; Pennsylvania and 
Tennessee. 

“The scheme of school unit organization 
referred to is the result of a development 
which began with the establishment of the 
so-called “district system” and its later 
spread and modification.” 

These reports are also issued separately 
by the individual states and may be bor- 
rowed from the Illinois State Library. 


U. S.—Education office. 
sion bulletin no. 198. 
cation series no. 11.) 


Vocational divi- 
(Business edu- 
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Conference topics for the retail grocery 
business rewritten and revised by Kenneth 
B. Haas and B. Frank Kyker. Wash., 
Govt. print. off., 1939. 138p. 

“This bulletin contains information for 
retail store employees, managers, and 
owners. It was written from the viewpoint 
of the small independent grocery store 
owner who employs less than five workers, 
including himself. Much of the informa- 
tion, however, applies to any and all small 
retail businesses.” 


and domestic commerce 
Trade information series, no. 


U. S.—Foreign 
bureau. 
195. 

World chemical developments in 1938 by 
C. C. Concannon and A. H. Swift. Wash., 
Govt. print off., 1939. 205p. 

“This, the sixth edition of World chem- 
ical developments, reviews the _ principal 
developments in the important chemical- 
producing countries, as well as many of 
the major and some of the minor chemical- 
producing markets. 

“It would be impossible to make an ex- 
haustive study of every country, hence the 
selection in this bulletin is based on the 
significance of a market for American 
chemicals, or the advent of chemical manu- 
facturing.” 


U. S.—Foreign and domestic 
bureau. 
197. 
Rubber industry of the United States, 
1839-1939, by P. W. Barker and E. G. 
Holt. Wash., Govt. print. off., 1939. 42p. 
charts, diagrs. tables. 


commerce 
Trade promotion series, no. 


“It is appropriate that the rubber-manu- 
facturing industry of the United States be 
reviewed after its 100 years of existence. 
Whence came this industry, which in its 
best years has given employment in manu- 
facture to more than 150,000 persons and 
produced goods valued at over $1,250,000,- 
0002 How many different articles are 
made from this unique substance, which 
may be as soft as velvet or as hard as 
ivory? The detailed enumeration of 
articles made of rubber is intended to stim- 
ulate trade and public interest, and to pro- 
mote that utility of rubber to mankind 


which Charles Goodyear so_ diligently 
sought.” 
This pamphlet gives not only a brief 


history of rubber, a statistical record of 
the industry, but the varied uses of rub- 
ber and an alphabetic list of rubber prod- 
ucts from A to Z. 


U. S.—Housing authority. 


Public housing; weekly news from Amer- 
ican communities abolishing slums and 


building low-rent housing. Vol. 1, no. 1— 
to date. Aug. 11, 1939—to date. [Wash. 
D. C.] Federal works agency, United States 
housing authority, 1939— 


As the title indicates this publication 
gives weekly news on Public housing 
projects. 


U. S.—Public health service. 
1137 from the public 
(revised 1939). 


Questions and answers on smallpox and 
vaccination by J. P. Leake. Wash., Govt. 
print. off., 1939. 27p. illus. 

The twenty-four questions and answers 
which “are frequently asked by physicians 
in regard to variola and its prevention.” 


Reprint no. 
health reports 


U. S.—Public health service. 
no. 4 to Venereal disease 
(revised). 


Supplement 
information 


Hospitals and dispensaries for the treat- 


ment of venereal diseases. Wash., Govt. 
print. off., 1939. 47p. 
A directory of hospitals and dispensa- 


ries arranged by state and city. 


[U. S.]—Works progress administration— 

Marketing laws survey. 
charts of state statutes 
barriers to trade between 
prepared by members of survey 
staff. [Wash., Govt. print. off.] May 
1939. 88p. charts. 


“The comparative charts in this publica- 
tion were originally prepared by the Mar- 
keting laws survey for the use of the Na- 
tional conference on interstate trade bar- 
riers, held at the call of the Council of 
state governments in Chicago, April 5, 6 
and 7, 1939. 

“The citations in the charts were taken 
from the official codes and session laws of 
the state and checked through December 
1938. Wherever readily available, 
laws of the 1939 sessions of the legislatures 
were included.” 


Comparative 
illustrating 
states, 


[U. S.]—Works progress administration— 
Research, Division of Research mono- 
graph XX. 

State public welfare legislation by 
Robert C. Lowe. Wash., Govt. print. off., 
1939. 398p. diagrs. tables. 

“This analysis brings together in one 
volume, for the first time, current informa- 
tion on the State legislative and constitu- 
tional provisions governing public welfare. 
The emphasis in this report is placed upon 
the laws providing for relief and public 
assistance, but appendix material is in- 
cluded to indicate the scope of public wel- 
fare legislation in each state.” 
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N. Y. A. LIBRARY DISPLAYS 


The October issue of the Monthly Bulle- 
tin of the N. Y. A. Bureau of Library Dis- 
plays, 314 South Seventh St., Springfield, 
lists the following additions to the col- 
lection. 





P64la COOKS, COOKERY AND 
COOK BOOKS: Poster type dis- 
play: heads of two jolly chefs 
are applied to a_ background 


bearing the title. 


POINTERS ON POINTS OF 
GOOD BEHAVIOR: For books 
of etiquette, personality, etc. The 
“pointer” which appears in the 
foreground is the familiar black 
and white canine. Lettering ap- 
plied to the background. 


C395a 


C136.7a BOOKS TO HELP PARENTS: 
Two piece cut-out, title set in 
front of silhouette, a boy and his 
father, the latter seated in an 
armchair, the boy leaning on its 
arm. 

C520a LOOK AT THE STARS: The 
foreground of this display repre- 
sents a stargazer with his tele- 
scope pointed out of an observa- 
tory window. Starry sky on a 
cyclorama background. 

C900c BEHIND THE HEADLINES: 
Use with books like JIJ/nside 
Europe, Inside Asia, The Ram- 
parts We Watched Cut-out: 
shows a man at his desk, feet 
propped up, hidden behind a 
newspaper. 

C700a INTERESTED IN ART? 
Slightly flippant cartoon treat- 
ment of this subject, which may 
yet be used to advantage to 
rouse interest in more serious 
books. The. cut-out shows a 
workman on a hanging scaffold, 
putting the finishing touches to a 
pretty girl billboard advertising 
tooth paste. A bystander watches 
him. 


Displays are lent free to librarians of 
public and school libraries, the library de- 
fraying only the expense of return postage 
at the end of the three week lending 
period. Back issues of earlier Monthly 
Bulletins will be sent by the Bureau on 
request. 





POWER COST 
for 


CHARGING MACHINES 


“How much does it cost to operate the 
Charging Machine?” A careful analysis 
has been made in Syracuse, which will 
answer this question. Allowance should be 
made for the difference in rate per kilowatt 
hour in other cities. 


When the Charging Machine is operated 
once the power or “juice” is used for 3/100 
of a second; therefore, 33 operations re- 
quire power for one second, 1980 operations 
power for one minute, 118,800 operations 
power for one hour. 


Based on the rate of three cents per 
kilowatt hour, 118,800 operations would 
cost one and one-half cents! 


When identification cards are used and 
only book cards and date cards are 
stamped, the cost would be one cent for 
the charging of 39,600 books. 


If borrowers’ cards are used and dated, 
together with date cards and book cards, 
26,066 books could be charged at a cost of 
one cent. 


Power is used only at the 
machine is operated. 


Reprint from Gaylord Triangle, 
Oct., 1939. 
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